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THE  FENIANS  OF  BALLYBOGMUCKY. 

The  Fenian  movement  forms  undoubtedly  a  curi¬ 
ous  episode  in  the  history  of  the  year  which  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Early  last  summer  the  Times 
entertained  us  all  by  a  clever  piece  of  satire,  quot¬ 
ing  the  immense  preparations  for  insurrection  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  American  Fenian  papers,  and  then 
pretending  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  non-ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  annies  by  assuming  that  the  Feni¬ 
ans  had  inherited  the  magical  arts  of  the  old  myth¬ 
ical  Tuatka,  and  were  enabled  to  render  themselves 
invisible  to  the  eyes  of  English  travellers  traversing 
the  bogs,  where  they  were  marshalled  by  thousands. 
But  it  appears  that  a  certain  small  nucleus  of  truth 
lay  concealed  within  the  very  large  nebula  of  Fe¬ 
nian  boasting.  There  have  been  actually  found  men 
who  either  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  it 
was  possible  to  wrench  Ireland  from  the  grasp  of 
England’s  strong  right  arm,  and  establish  there  a 
system  which  would,  probably,  best  be  described  as 
“  the  simple  plan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

That  the  leaders  of  this  insane  attempt  calculated 
upon  the  unbounded  Ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  —  their  readiness  to  be  roused  to 
insurrection  and  violence,  —  their  deeply-planted 
jealoiLsy  of  the  landed  class,  whose  pillage  was  a 
main  feature  of  the  programme,  —  all  this  is  evident 
enough.  It  will  surely  not  be  amiss  for  us  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  pause  a  little  and  study  the  state  of  some 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  whom  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  this  can  be  justly  attributed ;  whom  those 
who  ought  to  know  them  best  treat  as  a  sort  of 
social  powder-magazine,  ready  to  be  exploded  by 
the  first  weak  hand  that  ajmlies  to  them  the  torch 
of  some  wild-fire  project.  Between  Arcadian  pic¬ 
tures  of  O’Connell’s  “  finest  peasantry  in  the  world,” 
compounded  between  accounts  of  ecstatic  tourists, 
with  scenery  and  costumes  furnished  by  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Colleen  Baton  at  the  Adelphi,  and 
certsun  very  different  portraits  drawn  from  the  less 
agreeable  sources  of  police  reports  of  Agrarian  and 
other  murders,  —  the  English  idea  of  the  Irish  peas¬ 
ant  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  obscure.  We  pro¬ 
pose  in  the  following  pages  to  offer  a  little  contribu¬ 
tion  of  veritable  sketches,  to  enable  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  desire  it  to  form  for  themselves  a 
rather  more  accurate  notion  of  the  subject  For 
this  purpose  we  shall  simply  describe,  under  altered 
names,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poorer  class  of  an 
Irish  village  and  its  inhabitants  a  few  years  ago. 
Every  character  and  incident  we  pledge  ourselves 


to  draw  from  life,  albeit  no  map  of  Ireland  will  bo 
found  to  mark  the  precise  locality  of  Ballybog- 
mucky,  nor  Burke’s  “Landed  Gentry  ”  the  heraldic 
honors  of  the  Nortons  of  Knockillsassenach.  The 
actual  conduct  of  the  dwellers  in  the  original  ham¬ 
let  at  the  time  of  Smith  O’Brien’s  rebellion  may 
perhaps  afford  some  clew  to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens  and  his  friends  in  1865,  that  the  Irish  peas¬ 
antry  may  be  still  ready  to  rise  at  any  call  to  in¬ 
surrection,  however  monstrous  and  impracticable 
may  be  the  schemes  of  its  leaders,  and  renew  once 
more,  amid  burning  houses  and  shrieking  women, 
the  horrors  of  the  massacres  of  old.  I^t  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  in  dealing  with  a 
race  so  different  in  blood,  in  training,  and  in  re¬ 
ligion  from  our  own,  not  one  picture,  nor  fifty  pic¬ 
tures  —  were  they  drawn  jvith  tenfold  the  power 
which  the  present  writer  can  claim — could  sufiice 
to  give  a  real  knowledge  of  the  character  of  a 
people,  or  enable  us  truly  to  do  justice  either  to 
their  merits  or  their  tailings.  Those  who  know  Ire¬ 
land  best  will,  we  believe,  without  exception,  be 
found  to  be  also  those  who  feel  most  tenderly  for 
her  people;  while  they  admit  that  in  Celtic  veins 
there  runs,  along  with  the  largest  share  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  a  drop  of  intensest  gall,  having 
no  appreciable  parallel  in  the  Saxon  constitution, 
—  a  drop  which  at  evil  hours  seems  to  turn  the 
whole  nature  into  bitterness.  Doubtless,  a  larger 
philosophy  of  human  character,  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  different  families  of  earth,  will  in  some 
way  explain  how  it  is  that  the  most  loving  are  thus 
oftentimes  transformed  into  the  most  ferocious.  We 
shall  learn  to  accept  it  as  a  law,  that  true  tender¬ 
ness  is  the  correlative  only  of  strength,  and  that 
where  there  is  much  softness,  mildness,  easily-excited 
emotions,  and  general  malleability  of  character,  there 
also  will  surely  be  latent  the  complementary  colors 
of  possible  treachery  and  ferocity,  and  of  that  worst 
cruelty  which  comes  of  fear.  The  “  mild  Hindoo  ” 
proved  himself  the  inheritor  of  all  the  feline  qualities 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  Mutiny ;  the  Negro  at  this 
hour  in  Jamaica  has  shown  that,  when  goaded  to 
desperation,  his  cruelty  can  reach  almost  that  of  the 
Southern  planters,  who  so  often,  in  cold  blood, 
burned  and  scourged  to  death  his  brethren  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  the  Carounas.  He  can  be  treacherous  and 
ferocious  for  his  brief  hour  of  frenzy  beyond,  per¬ 
haps,  what  a  Saxon  well  may  be.  What  lesson, 
then,  are  we  to  learn  from  tms  fact  of  human  na¬ 
ture?  Surely  not  that  Celt  or  Hindoo  or  Negro 
are  irreclaimable  beings,  never  to  be  given  the  rights 
of  civilized  men,  but  simply  that,  hke  children  of 
mingled  virtues  and  faults,  they  must  be  treated 
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with  a  view  to  their  characters,  and  not  to  the  char¬ 
acters  of  far  other  races ;  and  that,  in  all  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  them,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  law  that, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  habitually  mild,  warm¬ 
hearted,  docile,  religious,  in  that  proportion  also  we 
must  expect  to  find  in  them  a  predisposition  towards 
occasional  outbursts  of  insane  violence,  lanaticism, 
and  treachery. 

Turn  we  from  these  larger  speculations  to  our 
little  sketch  of  an  Irish  village,  —  a  village  such  as 
might  be  found  anywhere  in  Ireland  before  the 
Famine  and  the  Exodus,  —  and  whose  likeness  is 
by  no  means  extinct,  albeit  five  hundred  thousand 
such  mud  hovels  as  those  of  which  it  was  Ibrined 
have  since  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Ballybognmeky  is  certainly  not  the  “  loveliest  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  plain.”  Situated  partly  on  the  edge  of 
an  old  common,  partly  on  the  skirts  of  the  domain 
of  a  nobleman  who  has  not  visited  his  estate  tor 
thirty  years,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the 
freedom  from  restraint  upon  the  architectural  ge¬ 
nius  of  its  builders.  The  result  is  a  very  crooked 
straggling  street,  with  mud  cabins  turned  to  it,  and 
from  It,  in  every  possible  angle  of  incidence :  some 
face  to  face,  some  back  to  back,  some  sideways, 
some  a  little  retired,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  larger  than 
ordinary  heap  of  manure  betwcK^n  the  door  and  the 
road;  such  is  the  ground-plan  of  Ballybogmucky. 
The  cabins  are  all  of  mud,  with  mud  floors  and 
thatched  roofs ;  some  contain  one  room  only,  others 
two,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  three  rooms;  all, 
very  literally,  on  the  ground,  —  that  is,  on  the  bare 
earth.  Furniture,  of  course,  is  of  the  usual  Irish 
description:  a  bed  (sometimes  having  a  bedstead, — 
oftener  consisting  of  a  heap  of  straw  on  the  floor), 
a  table,  a  griddle,  a  kettle,  a  stool  or  two,  and  a  boss 
of  straw,  with  occasionally  the  grand  adjunct  of  a 
settle;  a  window  whose  normal  condition  is  being 
stuffed  with  an  old  hat;  a  door,  over  and  under  and 
round  which  all  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven  find 
their  w.ay ,  a  population  consisting  of  six  small 
children,  a  bedridden  grandmother,  a  husband  and 
wife,  a  cock  and  three  hens,  a  pig,  a  dog,  and  a 
cat ;  histly,  a  decoration  of  colored  prints,  including 
the  Virgin  with  seven  swords  in  her  heart,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  a  man  tossed  by  a  bull,  or  a  fat  woman  get¬ 
ting  over  a  stile. 

Of  course,  as  Ballybogmucky  lies  in  the  lowest 
ground  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  drains  were 
originally  planned  to  run  at  “  their  own  sweet  ^or 
unsweet)  will,”  the  town  ^as  its  inhabitants  call  it) 
is  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  about  two 
feet  under  water  whenever  there  are  any  consider¬ 
able  flowls  of  rain.  We  have  known  a  case  of  such 
a  flood  literally  entering  the  door  and  rising  into 
the  bed  of  a  poor  woman,  as  in  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
charming  story  of  Alec  Forbes,  only  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  we  knew  did  not  die,  but  gave  to  the  world 
that  night  a  very  fine  little  child,  whom  we  saw  not 
long  ago  scampering  along  the  roads  with  true  Irish 
hilarity.  At  other  times  when  there  were  no  floods, 
only  the  usual  raim,  Ballybogmucky  presented  the 
view  of  a  filthy  green  stream  slowly  oozing  down 
the  central  street,  now  and  then  draining  on  under 
the  door  of  any  particularly  lowly  placed  cabin  to 
form  a  pool  in  the  floor,  and  finally  terminating  in 
a  lake  of  abomination  under  the  viaduct  of  a  rail¬ 
way.  Yes,  reader!  a  railway  ran  through  Bally- 
bo^ucky  even  while  the  description  I  have  given 
of  it  held  true  in  every  respect.  The  only  result 
it  seemed  to  have  efiected  in  the  village  was  the 


formation  of  the  Stygian  pool  above  mentioned, 
where,  heretofore,  the  stream  had  somehow  escaped 
into  a  ditch. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  people  who  dwelt  amid 
all  this  squalor  and  wreteliedness.  They  were 
mostly  field  laborers,  working  for  the  usual  wages 
of  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week.  Many  of  them 
held  their  cabins  as  freeholds,  having  built  or  in¬ 
herited  them  from  those  who  had  “siiuatted”  un¬ 
molested  on  the  common.  A  few  paid  rent  to  the 
noble  landlord  before  mentioned.  Work  was  sel¬ 
dom  wanting,  coals  were  cheap,  excellent  schools 
were  open  lor  the  children  at  a  penny  a  week  a 
head.  Families  which  had  not  more  than  three  or 
four  mouths  to  fill  beside  the  bread-winner’s  were 
not  in  absolute  want :  save  when  disease,  or  a  heavy 
snow,  or  a  flood,  or  some  similar  calamity  arriveil. 
Then  —  down  on  the  ground,  poor  souls,  literally 
and  metaphorically  —  they  could  fall  no  lower,  and 
a  week  was  enough  to  bring  them  to  the  verge  of 
starvation. 

Let  us  try  and  recall  some  of  die  characters  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ballybogmucky  some  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago. 

Here  in  the  first  cabin  is  a  comfortable  family 
where  there  are  three  sons  at  work,  and  mother 
and  three  daughters  at  home.  Enter  at  any  hour 
there  is  a  hearty  welcome  and  bright  jest  ready. 
Here  is  the  schoolmaster’s  house,  a  little  behind  the 
others,  and  back  to  back  with  them.  It  has  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  curtain  for  the  window,  a  knocker  for  the 
door.  The  man  is  a  curious  deformed  creature,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  'riie  wife  is  what 
is  called  in  Ireland  a  Voteen,  a  person  given  to  re¬ 
ligion,  who  spends  most  of  her  time  in  the  chapel, 
and  repeating  prayers,  and  who  wears  as  much  sem¬ 
blance  of  black  as  her  poor  means  may  allow.  Bally- 
Ixigmucky,  be  it  said,  is  altogether  Catholic  and  de¬ 
vout.  It  is  honoreil  by  the  possession  of  what  it 
calls  “  the  Holy  Griddle.”  Ferliaps  our  readers 
have  heanl  of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  original  Sacra¬ 
mental  Chalice  so  long  sought  by  the  chivalry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  may  ask  if  the  Holy  Griddle  be 
akin  thereto.  We  cannot  trace  any  likeness.  A 
“  griddle,”  as  all  the  Irish  and  Scotch  world  knows, 
is  a  circular  iron  plate,  on  which  the  common  un¬ 
leavened  cakes  of  wheatmeal  and  oatmeal  are  baked. 
The  Holy  Griddle  of  Ballybogmucky  is  one  of  these 
utensils,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  village  under 
the  following  circumstances.  Years  ago,  probably 
in  the  last  century,  a  poor  “lone  widow”  lay  on  her 
death-bed.  She  had  none  to  pray  for  her  after  she 
was  gone,  for  she  was  childless  and  altogether  deso¬ 
late  ;  neither  had  she  any  money  to  give  to  the  priest 
to  pray  for  her  soul.  Yet  the  terrors  of  Purgatory 
were  near.  How  should  she  escape  them?  She 
possessed  but  one  object  of  any  value,  —  a  griddle, 
whereon  she  was  wont  to  bake  the  meal  of  the  wheat 
she  gleaned  every  harvest  to  help  her  through  the 
winter.  So  the  widow  left  her  griddle  as  a  legacy 
to  the  village  forever,  on  one  condition,  —  it  was  to 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  each  might  want  it,  but 
every  one  who  used  her  griddle  was  to  say  a  prayer 
for  her  soul.  Years  have  passed  away ;  but  not  long 
since  we  heard  of  the  griddle  still  in  constant  use, 
—  the  best  griddle  in  the  “  town  ” ;  the  cakes  baked 
on  the  Holy  Griddle  being  twice  as  good  as  any 
others.  May  the  poor  widow  who  so  simply  be¬ 
queathed  it  have  found  long  ago  “  rest  for  her  soul  ” 
better  than  any  prayers  have  asked  for  her,  —  even 
the  favorite  Irish  prayer,  “  May  you  sit  in  heaven 
on  a  golden  chair!” 
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Here  is  another  house,  where  an  old  man  lives 
with  his  sister.  The  old  woman  is  the  Mrs.  Gamp 
of  Ballyboginucky.  The  old  man  has  a  curious 
story  attached  to  him.  Having  labored  long  and 
well  on  the  estate  of  a  neighboring  gentleman,  the 
latter  finding  him  grow  rheumatic  and  helpless,  pen¬ 
sioned  him  with  his  wages  for  life,  and  Paddy  retired 
to  the  enjoyment  of  such  privacy  as  BallylK)gmucky 
might  aford.  Growing  more  and  more  helpless, 
he  at  last  for  some  years  hobbled  about  feebly  on 
crutches,  a  confirmed  cripple.  One  day  the  writ¬ 
er,  with  amazement,  saw  him  walking  without  his 
crutclies,  and  tolerably  firmly,  a  long  way  Irom 
home.  The  gentleman  who  had  pension^  him 
went  to  speak  to  him,  and  soon  returned,  saying, 
“  Here  is  a  strange  thing.  Paddy  Russel  says  he 
has  been  to  Father  Matthew,  and  Father  Matthew 
has  blessed  him,  and  he  is  cured !  He  came  to  tell 
me  he  wislied  to  give  up  his  pension  since  he  returns 
to  work  at  S.’s  larm  next  week.”  Very  naturally, 
and  as  might  be  expected,  poor  Paddy,  three  weeks 
later,  was  again  helpless,  and  a  suppliant  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  his  pension,  which  was  of  course  imme¬ 
diately  renewed.  But  one  who  had  witnessed  only 
the  scene  of  the  long-familiar  cripple  walking  up 
stoutly  to  decline  his  pension  (the  best  possible  proof 
of  his  sincere  belief  in  his  own  recovery)  might  well 
be  e.xciLsed  for  narrating  the  story  as  no  small  won¬ 
der  wrought  by  the  great  moral  reformer,  the  Irish 
“  Apostle  of  Temperance.” 

Next  door  to  Paddy  Russel’s  cabin  stood  “  the 
shop,”  a  cabin  a  trifle  better  than  the  rest,  where 
butter,  flour,  and  dip-candles,  Ingy-male  (Indian 
meal),  and  possibly  a  small  quantity  of  soap,  were 
the  chief  objects  of  commerce.  Further  on  came  a 
miserjible  hovel  with  the  roof  broken  in,  and  a  pool 
of  filth,  en  permanence,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Here  dwelt  a  miserable  good-for-nothing  old  man 
and  equally  good-for-nothing  daughter,  hopeless  re¬ 
cipients  of  anylxxly’s  bounty.  Opposite  them,  in  a 
tiny  little  cabin  —  always  as  clean  as  whitewash  and 
sweeping  could  make  its  poor  mud  walls  and  earth¬ 
en  floor  —  lived  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter. 
The  daughter  was  deformed,  the  mother  a  beautiful 
old  woman,  bedridden,  but  always  perfectly  clean, 
and  provided,  by  her  daughter’s  hard  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  gathering  cockles  by  the  sea-shore,  with 
all  she  could  need.  After  years  of  devotion,  when 
Mary  was  no  longer  young,  the  mother  died,  and 
the  daughter,  left  quite  alone  in  the  world,  seemed 
absolutely  broken-hearted.  Night  after  night  she 
strayed  about  the  chapel-yard  where  her  mother  lay 
buned,  hoping,  as  she  told  us,  to  see  her  ghost. 

“  And  do  you  think,”  she  asked,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  us,  —  “  do  you  think  1  shall  ever  see  her  again  ? 

I  asked  Father  M - would  I  see  her  in  heaven  ? 

and  all  he  said  was,  *  I  should  see  her  in  the  glory  of 
God.'  What  does  that  mean  ?  I  don’t  understand 
what  it  means.  Will  I  see  her,  herself,  —  my  poor 
old  mother  ?  ” 

After  long  years,  we  lately  found  this  faithful 
heart  still  yearning  to  be  reunited  to  the  “  poor  old 
mother,”  and  patiently  laboring  on  in  solitude,  wait¬ 
ing  till  Go<l  should  call  her  home  out  of  that  little 
white  cabin  to  one  of  the  many  mansions  where  her 
mother  is  waiting  for  her. 

Here  is  a  house  where  there  are  many  sons  and 
daughters,  and  some  sort  of  prosperity ;  we  shall 
speak  more  of  them  by  and  by.  Here  again  is  a 
house  with  three  rooms,  and  several  inmates,  and 
in  one  room  lives  a  strange  tall  old  man,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  dignity  in  his  aspect  He  aSked  us  once  to 


come  into  his  room,  and  showed  us  the  hook  over 
which  all  his  spare  hours  seemed  spent,  “  Thomas  d 
Kempis.” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  that  is  a  great  book,  a  book  full  of 
beautiful  things.  Do  you  know  it  ?  do  Axitestants 
read  it?” 

“  Yes ;  to  be  sure ;  we  read  all  sorts  of  books.” 

“  I ’m  gl^  of  it.  It ’s  a  comfort  to  me  to  think 
you  read  this  book.” 

Here  again  is  an  old  woman  with  hair  as  white 
as  snow,  who  deliberately  informs  us  she  is  ninety- 
eight  years  of  age,  and,  next  time  we  see  her,  cor¬ 
rects  herself,  and  “  believes  it  is  eighty-nine ;  but  it 
is  iill  the  same,  she  disremembers  numbers.”  This 
jioor  old  soul  in  some  way  hurt  her  foot,  and  after 
much  sufiering  was  obliged  to  have  half  of  it  am¬ 
putated.  Strange  to  say,  she  recovered ;  but,  when 
we  congratulated  her  on  the  happy  event,  we  shall 
never  forget  the  outbreak  of  true  feminine  sentiment 
which  followed.  Stretching  out  the  poor,  mutilated, 
and  blackened  limb,  and  looking  at  it  with  woful 
compassion,  she  exclaimed,  “  Ah,  ma’am,  but  it  will 
never  be  a  purty  foot  again  !  ”  Age,  squalor,  pover¬ 
ty,  and  even  mutilation,  had  not  sufficed  to  quench 
that  little  spark  of  vanity  which  “  springs  eternal  in 
the  female  breast.” 

Here,  again,  are  half  a  dozen  cabins,  each  occu¬ 
pied  by  widows  with  one  or  more  daughters ;  houses 
which,  though  poorest  of  all,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  dirty  or  uncared  for.  Of  course  there  are  a 
dozen  others  literally  overflowing  with  children, — 
children  in  the  cradle,  children  on  the  floor,  children 
on  the  threshold,  children  on  the  “  midden  ”  outside, 
— rosy,  bright,  merry  children,  who  tlirivc  with  the 
smallest  possible  share  of  buttermilk  and  stirabout, 
are  utterly  innocent  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  learn 
at  school  all  that  is  taught  to  them  at  least  half  as 
fast  agmn  as  a  tribe  of  little  Saxons.  Several  of 
them  in  Ballybogmucky  are  the  adopted  children  of 
the  people  who  provide  for  them.  First  sent  down 
hy  their  parents  (generally  domestic  servants)  to  be 
nursed  in  that  salubrious  spot,  after  a  year  or  two  it 
generally  happened  that  the  pay  ceased,  the  parent 
was  not  heard  of,  and  the  foster-mother  and  father 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  sending  the  child  to 
the  poor-house  than  of  sending  it  to  the  moon.  The 
poor-house,  indeed,  occupied  a  very  small  space  in 
the  imagination  of  the  people  of  Ballyliogmucky.  It 
was  beyond  Purgatory,  and  hanlly  more  real.  Not 
that  the  actual  institution  was  conducted  on  other 
than  the  very  mildest  principles,  but  there  was  a 
fearful  Ordeal  hy  Water  —  in  the  shape  of  a  warm 
bath  —  to  be  undergone  on  entrance ;  there  were 
large  rooms  with  glaring  windows,  admitting  a  most 
uncomfortable  degree  of  light,  and  never  shaded  by 
any  broken  hats  or  petticoats ;  there  were  also  stated 
hours,  and  rules  thoroughly  disgusting  to  the  Celtic 
mind,  and  lastly  —  for  the  women  —  there  were  caps 
without  borders ! 

Yes !  cruelty  had  gone  so  far  (masculine  guardi¬ 
ans,  however  compassionate,  little  recking  the  woe 
they  caused),  till  at  length  a  wail  arose,  —  a  clamor, 
—  almost  a  Rebellion!  “IFouW  they  make  them 
wear  caps  without  borders?”  The  stem  heart  of 
manhood  relented,  and  answered,  “No!” 

But  we  must  return  to  Ballybogmucky.  Do  our 
readers  ask  was  nothing  done  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  that  wretched  place?  Certainly;  at  all 
events  there  was  much  attempted.  There  was  a 
wealthy  old  lady  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  built  and  endowed  capital  schools  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  pensioned  some  of  the  poorest  of  the 
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old  people.  The  Squire  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Norton 
of  Knockillsassenach,  having  a  wholesome  horror  of 
auperizing,  tried  hard  at  more  complete  reforms, 
y  givii^  regular  employment  to  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble,  ana  aiding  all  efforts  to  improve  the  houses. 
Not  being  the  landlord  of  Ballybogmueky,  however, 
he  could  do  nothing  effectually,  nor  enforce  any 
kind  of  sanitary  measures;  so  tlint  while  his  own 
villages  were  neat,  trim,  and  healthy,  poor  Bally- 
bogmucky  went  on  year  after  year  deserving  the 
epithet  it  bore  among  the  Nortons,  of  the  Slotigh  of 
Denpond.  The  failures  of  endeavors  to  mend  it 
would  form  a  chapter  of  themselves.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  Squire  Norton’s  oldest  son  undertook  the  true 
task  for  a  Hercules,  —  to  drain,  not  the  stables  of 
Augeas,  but  the  town  of  Ballybogmueky.  The 
result  was  that  his  main  drain  was  found  soon  af¬ 
terwards  effectually  stopped  up  by  the  dam  of  an 
old  beaver  bonnet.  Again,  he  attempted  to  white¬ 
wash  the  entire  village,  —  but  many  inhabitants  ob¬ 
jected  to  whitewash.  The  old  Squire,  like  another 
King  of  Dahomey,  formed  a  band  of  some  eight  girls, 
each  of  them  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother, 
clothed  them  comfortably,  and  set  them  under  steady 
guardianship,  not  exactly  to  practise  Amazon  war¬ 
fare,  but  to  weed  his  walks,  and  trim  his  pleasure- 
grounds.  Of  course  when  any  flood,  or  snow,  or 
storm  came  (and  what  wintry  month  did  they  not 
come  in  Ireland  ?),  some  of  the  Nortons  went  to  sec 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Ballybogmueky,  and  provide 
what  could  be  provided.  And  of  course  when  any¬ 
body  was  bom,  or  married,  or  ill,  or  dead,  or  going 
to  America,  in  or  from  Ballybogmueky,  embassies 
were  sent  to  Knockillsassenach  seeking  assistance; 
money  for  burial  or  passage,  wine,  meat,  coals,  in 
sickness,  and  (strange  to  say)  in  cases  of  death,  al¬ 
ways  jam!  The  connection  between  dying  and 
wanting  raspberry  jam  remained  to  the  last  a  mys¬ 
tery,  but  whatever  was  its  nature,  it  was  invariable. 
“Mary  Keogh,” or  “Peter  Reilly,”  as  the  case  might 
be,  “  is  n’t  expected,  and  would  be  very  thankful  for 
some  jam,”  was  the  regular  message.  Be  it  remarked 
that  Irish  delicacy  has  suggested  the  euphuism  of 
“  is  n’t  ejected,”  to  signify  that  a  person  is  likely 
to  die.  What  it  is  that  he  or  she  “  is  not  expected  ” 
to  do  is  never  mentioned.  When  the  supplicant 
was  not  supposed  to  be  personally  known  at  Knock¬ 
illsassenach,  or  a  little  extra  persuasion  was  thought 
needful  to  cover  too  frequent  demands,  it  was  com¬ 
monly  urged  that  the  petitioner  was  a  “poor  or- 
pAanf,”  —  commonly  aged  thirty  or  forty,  —  or  else 
a  “  desolate  widow.”  The  word  desolate,  however, 
being  always  pronounced  “ dissolute"  the  epithet 
proved  less  affecting  than  it  was  intended  to  be! 
But  absurd  as  their  words  might  sometimes  be  (and 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  full  of  touch¬ 
ing  pathos  and  simplicity),  the  wants  of  the  poor 
souls  were  only  too  real,  as  the  Nortons  very  well 
knew,  and  it  was  not  often  that  a  petitioner  from 
Ballybogmueky  to  Knockillsassenach  went  empty 
away. 

But  such  help  was  only  of  temporary  avail.  The 
Famine  came  and  things  grew  worse.  In  poor  fam¬ 
ilies,  that  is,  families  where  there  was  only  one  man 
to  earn  and  five  or  six  mouths  to  be  fed,  the  best 
wages  given  in  the  country  proved  insufficient  to 
buy  the  barest  provision  of  food,  —  wheatmeal  for 
“griddle”  bread,  oatmeal  for  stirabout,  turnip  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  potatoes.  Strong  men  fainted 
at  their  work  in  the  fields,  having  left  untasted  for 
their  little  children  the  food  they  needed  so  sorely. 
Beggars  fiom  the  more  distressed  districts  (for  Bal- 


lybogmucky  was  in  one  of  those  which  suffered  least 
in  Iroland)  swarmed  through  the  country,  and  rare¬ 
ly,  at  the  poorest  cabin,  .asked  in  vain  for  bread, 
often  and  often  have  we  seen  the  master  or  mistress 
of  some  wretched  hovel  bring  out  the  “griddle  cake,” 
and  give  half  of  it  to  some  wanderer,  who  answered 
simply  with  a  blessing  and  passed  on.  Once  we  re¬ 
member  passing  by  the  house  of  a  poor  >vidow,  who 
had  seven  children  of  her  own,  and  as  if  that  were 
not  enough,  had  adopted  an  orphan  left  by  her  sis¬ 
ter.  At  her  cabin  door,  one  day,  we  saw,  propped 
up  against  her  knees,  a  miserable  “traveller,”  a 
wanderer  from  what  a  native  of  Ballybogmueky 
would  call  “other  nations,  —  a  howzy  v'dlian  from 
other  nations,”  —  that  is  to  say,  a  village  eight  or 
ten  miles  away.  The  traveller  lay  senseless, — 
starved  to  the  bone  and  utterly  famine-stricken. 
The  widow  tried  tenderly  to  make  him  swallow  a 
spoonful  of  bread  and  water,  but  he  seemed  unable 
to  make  the  exertion.  A  few  drops  of  spirit  by  and 
by  restored  him  to  consciousness.  Tlic  poor  “  bow- 
zy  ”  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands  and  muttered  fee¬ 
bly,  “  Glory  be  to  God.”  The  widow  looked  up,  re¬ 
joining,  “  Glory  be  to  God,  —  he ’s  saved  anyhow.” 
Of  course  all  the  neighboring  gentry  joined  in  the 
usual  schemes  of  soupkitchens  and  the  like,  and  by 
one  means  or  other  the  hard  years  of  famine  were 
passed  over. 

Then  came  the  Fever,  in  many  ways  a  worse 
scourge  than  the  famine.  Of  course  it  fell  heavily 
on  such  an  ill-drained  place  as  Bally bc^iucky. 
After  a  little  time,  as  each  patient  remained  ill  for 
many  weeks,  it  often  happened  that  three  or  four 
were  in  the  fever  in  the  same  cabin,  or  even  all 
the  family  at  once,  huddled  in  the  two  or  three 
beds,  and  with  only  such  attendance  as  the  kindly 
neighbors,  themselves  overburdened,  could  supply. 
Soon  it  became  universally  known  that  recovery 
was  to  be  effected  only  by  improved  food  and  wine, 
—  not  by  drugs.  Those  whose  condition  was  already 
good,  and  wlio  caught  the  fever,  invariably  died; 
those  who  were  in  a  depressed  state,  if  they  could 
be  raised,  were  saved.  It  became  precisely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  life  and  death  how  to  supply  nourishment 
to  all  the  sick.  As  the  fever  lasted  on  and  on,  and 
reappeared  time  after  time,  the  work  was  difficult, 
seeing  that  no  stores  of  any  sort  could  ever  be 
safely  intrusted  to  Irish  prudence  and  frugiility. 

Then  came  Smith  O’Brien’s  rebellion.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  excited.  In  every  village  (Ballybogmueky 
nowise  behindhand)  certain  clubs  were  formed, 
popularly  called  “  Cut-throat  Clubs,”  for  the  express 
purpose  of  purchasing  pikes  and  organizing  the 
expected  insurrection  in  combination  with  leaders 
in  Dublin.  Head-Centre  of  the  club  of  Ballybog- 
mucky  was  the  ex-schoolmaster,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken.  How  he  obtained  that  honor  we 
know  not;  possibly  because  he  could  write,  which 
most  probably  was  beyond  the  achievements  of  any 
other  member  of  the  institution,  —  possibly  abo 
because  he  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  owner  of  the 
adjoining  estate  of  Knockillsassenach.  How  the 
schoolmaster’s  claim  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  and  his  friends  is  a  secret  which,  if  re¬ 
vealed,  would  probably  affonl  a  clew  to  much  of 
Fenian  ambition.  Nearly  every  parish  in  Ireland 
has  thus  its  lord  de  facto,  who  dwells  in  a  handsome 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  park,  —  and  another  lord 
who  dwells  in  a  mud-cabin  in  the  village,  and  is 
fully  persuaded  he  is  the  lord  de  jure.  In  the  end¬ 
less  changes  of  ownership  and  confiscation  to  which 
Irish  land  has  been  subjected,  there  is  always  some 
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heir  of  one  or  other  of  the  dispossessed  families, 
who,  if  nothing  had  happened  that  did  happen, 
and  nolxMly  had  been  born  of  a  score  or  two  of 
persons  who  somehow,  unfortunately,  were  actually 
lx)m,  —  then  he  or  she  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  inherited  the  estate.  In  the  present 
case  Mr.  Norton’s  ancestor  (an  Englishman  holding 
high  ofHcc)  had  purchased  the  estate  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  from  another  English  family 
who  had  held  it  for  some  generations.  When  and 
where  the  poor  Celtic  schoolmaster’s  forefathers 
had  come  upon  the  field  none  pretended  to  know. 
Anxious,  however,  to  ciilm  the  minds  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Squire  thought  fit  to  address  them  in  a 
paternal  manifesto,  posted  about  the  different  vil¬ 
lages,  entreating  them  to  forbear  from  entering  the 
“  Cut-throat  Clubs,”  and  pointing  the  mural  of  the 
recent  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  the 
barricades.  The  result  of  this  step  was  simply  that 
the  newspaper,  then  published  in  Dublin  under  the 
audacious  name  of  the  Felon,  devoted  half  a  column 
to  exposing  that  gentleman  by  name  to  the  hatred 
of  good  Clubbists,  and  pointing  him  out  as  “one 
of  the  very  first  for  whose  benefit  the  pikes  were 
procured.”  Boxes  of  pikes  were  accordingly  act¬ 
ually  sent  by  the  railway  before  mentioned,  and 
duly  delivered  to  the  Club ;  and  still  the  threat  of 
rcliellion  rose  higher,  till  even  calm  people  like  the 
Nortons  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was  a  volcano 
on  which  they  were  treading,  or  the  familiar  mud 
of  Ballybogmucky. 

Knockillsasscuach  having  had  its  chief  wing  add¬ 
ed  at  the  period  of  ’98,  or  thereabouts,  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  in  two  or  three  little  features. 
There  was  a  long  corridor  which  had  once  been  all 
hung  with  weapons,  and  there  was  a  certain  board 
in  the  floor  of  an  inner  closet  which  could  be  taken 
up  when  desirable,  and  beneath  which  appeared 
a  large  receptiicle  wherein  the  aforesaid  weapons 
were  stored  in  times  of  danger.  Stories  of  ’98 
were  familiar  to  the  Nortons  from  infancy.  There 
was  the  story  of  the  Le  Hunts  of  AVexford,  when 
the  daughter  of  the  family  dreamed  three  times 
that  the  guns  in  her  father’s  hall  wore  all  broken, 
and  on  inducing  Colonel  Le  Hunt  to  examine  them, 
the  dream  was  found  to  be  true,  and  his  own  butler 
the  traitor.  There  was  the  delightful  story  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Beresford,  who  had  a  bank  in  Dublin, 
and  whose  notes  the  (truly)  Irish  rebels  collected 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
then  publicly  burned,  with  every  expression  of  con¬ 
tempt,  thus  presenting  him  with  a  large  fortune. 
Horrible  stories  were  there,  also,  of  burnings  and 
cardinps  (i.  e.  tearing  the  back  with  the  iron  comb 
used  in  carding  wool) ;  and  nursery  threats  of 
rebels  coming  up  back  stairs  on  recalcitrant  “puc/t- 
hawns”  (naughty  chililren,  —  children  of  Puck), 
insomuch  that  to  “  play  at  rebellion  ”  was  the 
natural  resource  of  all  the  little  Nortons.  A  favor¬ 
ite  resort  in  wet  weather  carried  out  the  idea  to 
perfection,  by  displaying  ammunition  of  bows  and 
arrows,  and  old  court-swords,  and  a  valuable  pro¬ 
vision  against  famine  in  case  of  siege,  consisting  of 
such  comestibles  as  acidulated  drops  and  simdar 
restoratives.  Born  and  bred  in  this  atmosphere, 
it  seemed  like  a  bad  dream  come  true  that  there 
were  actual  pikes  imported  into  well-known  cabins, 
and  that  there  were  in  the  world  beings  stupid  and 
wicked  enough  to  wish  to  apply  them  to  those  who 
labored  constantly  for  their  benefit.  Yet  the  papers 
teemed  with  stories  of  murders  of  good  and  just 
landlords;  yet  threats,  each  day  more  loud,  came 


with  every  post,  of  what  Smith  O’Brien  and  his 
friends  would  do  if  they  but  succeeded  in  raising 
the  peasantry,  —  alas !  all  too  ready  to  bo  raised. 
Looking  over  the  miserable  fiasco  of  that  “  cabbage- 
garden  ”  rebellion  now,  it  seems  all  too  ridiculous 
to  have  ever  excited  the  least  alarm.  But  at  that 
time,  while  none  could  doubt  the  final  triumph  of 
England,  it  was  very  possible  to  doubt  whether  aid 
could  be  given  by  the  English  Government  before 
every  species  of  violence  might  be  committed  by 
the  besotted  peasantry  at  the  gates. 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  at  the  moment 
rather  confirmed  the  idea  that  Ballybogmucky  was 
transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  little  Hecla,  not 
under  snow,  but  mud.  One  of  the  Nortons  visiting 
the  fever  patients,  was  detained  late  of  a  summer’s 
evening  in  the  village.  So  many  were  ill,  there 
seemed  no  end  of  sick  to  be  supplied  with  food, 
wine,  and  other  things  needed.  In  particular,  three 
together  were  ill  in  a  house  already  mentioned, 
wliere  there  were  several  grown-up  sons,  and  the 
people  were  somewhat  better  oil’  than  usual,  though 
by  no  means  sufficiently  so  to  be  able  to  procure 
meat  or  such  luxuries.  Hence  the  visitor  bngered, 
questioning  and  prescribing,  till  at  about  nine  o’clock 
the  visit  ended ;  the  visitor  leaving  money  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  of  the  things  needed.  Next  morning  the 
Squire  (of  course  a  magistrate)  addressed  the  vis¬ 
itor: — 

“  So  you  were  at  Ballybogmucky  last  night  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  was  kept  there.” 

“  You  stayed  in  T - ’s'  house  till  nine  o’clock  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  how  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  You  gave  six  and  sixpence  to  the  mother  to  get 
provisions  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  how  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Well,  very  simply.  The  police  were  watching 
the  door  and  saw  you  through  it.  As  soon  as  you 
were  gone,  the  Club  as.sembled  there;  they  were 
waiting  for  your  departure ;  and  the  money  you 
gave  was  subscribed  to  buy  pikes!” 

A  week  later,  the  bubble  burst  in  the  memorable 
cabbage-garden.  The  rebel  chiefs  were  leniently 
dealt  with  by  the  Government,  and  their  would-be 
rebel  followers  fell  back  into  all  the  old  ways  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  AVhat  became  of  the  pikes 
no  one  knew.  Possibly  they  exist  in  Ballybc^iucky 
still,  waiting  for  some  Fenian  hlovement  to  lie 
brought  forth.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  the 
poor  schoolmaster,  claimant  of  Knockillsassenach, 
died ;  and  as  the  same  visitor  from  the  family  threat¬ 
ened  by  his  pikes  stood  by  his  bedside  and  gave  him 
what  little  succor  was  possible,  the  poor  fellow  lifled 
his  eyes  full  of  me.aning,  and  said,  “  To  think  you 
should  come  to  help  me  now  1  ”  It  was  the  last  ref¬ 
erence  made  to  the  once-dreaded  rebellion. 

Years  have  passed,  and  all  things  in  Ireland  wear 
a  better  aspect, —  Ballybogmucky  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  After  endless  efforts  the  young  bquire  has 
carried  liis  point  and  drained  the  whole  village, — 
beaver  bonnets  notwithstanding.  AVhitewash  has 
become  popular.  Middens  (as  the  Scotch  call  them, 
—  the  Irish  have  a  simpler  phrase)  are  placed  more 
frequently  behind  houses  than  in  front  of  them. 
Costume  has  undergone  some  vicissitudes,  among 
which  the  introduction  of  shoes  and  stockings,  among 
even  the  juvenile  population,  is  tlie  most  remarkable 
feature,  —  a  great  change  truly,  since  we  can  remem¬ 
ber  an  old  woman,  to  whom  a  pair  had  been  given 
by  a  too-bcnevolent  gentleman,  complaining  that  she 
had  caught  cold  in  consequence  of  wearing  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  those  superfluous  garments. 
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Of  course  there  have  been  graver  changes  than 
these.  Many  have  been  drawn  into  the  stream  of 
the  Exodus,  and  have  left  the  country.  How  help¬ 
less  they  are  in  their  migrations,  poor  souls,  was 
proved  by  one  sad  story.  A  steady,  good  young 
woman,  whose  sister  had  settled  comfortably  in  New 
York,  resolved  to  go  out  to  join  her,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  took  her  panage  at  an  emigration  agency  office 
in  Dublin.  Going  as  usual  to  make  her  farewell  re¬ 
spects  at  Knockillsas.senach,  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  ensued  between  her  and  Miss  Norton. 

“  So,  Bessie,  you  are  going  to  America  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  to  join  Biddy  at  New  York.  She 
wrote  for  me  to  come,  and  sent  me  the  passage- 
mon^.” 

“  That  is  very  good  of  her.  Of  course  you  have 
taken  your  passage  direct  to  New  York  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  ma’am.  The  agent  said  there  was  no 
ship  going  to  New  York,  but  one  to  some  place  close 
by.  New  something-else.” 

“  New  soracthing-(‘lse,  near  New  York ;  I  can’t 
think  where  that  could  be.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.  New  —  New  —  I  disremember  what 
it  was,  but  he  told  me  I  could  get  from  it  to  New 
York  immadiently.” 

“  O  Bessie,  it  was  n’t  New  Orleans  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  that  was  it  1  New  Orleens,  —  New 
Orleens,  close  to  New  York,  he  said.” 

“  And  you  have  paid  your  passage-money  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  I  must  go  there  anyhow,  now.” 

“  O  Bessie,  Bessie,  why  would  you  never  come  to 
school  and  learn  geography?  You  are  going  to 
a  terrible  place,  far  away  from  your  sister.  That 
wicked  agent  has  cheated  you  horribly.” 

The  poor  girl  was  in  despair,  but  nothing  could 
be  done  to  help  her.  She  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  there  died  of  fever.  The  birds  of  passage  and 
fish,  which  pass  from  sea  to  sea,  seem  more  capable 
of  knowing  what  they  are  about  than  the  ^ater 
number  of  the  emigrants  driven  by  scarcely  less 
blind  an  instinct.  Out  of  the  three  million  who,  be¬ 
fore  this  year  closes,  will  have  gone  since  the  famine 
from  Ireland  to  America,  how  many  must  there 
have  been  who  had  no  more  knowledge  than  poor 
Bessie  of  the  land  to  which  they  went! 

And  there  are  many  who  have  gone  on  a  longer 
journey,  a  greater  Exodus,  —  “  gone  over  to  the  ma¬ 
jority,”  as  the  old  Romans  used  to  say.  In  the  little 
chapel-yard,  where 

“  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," 

there  are  many  more  headstones  to  be  seen ;  a  few 
surmounted  by  the  old  Irish  cross,  others  bearing  a 
favorite  bas-relief  of  a  Lamb  in  glory.  But  these 
can  hardly  belong  to  the  graves  of  those  of  whom 
we  have  written.  For  the  old  man  who  took  such 
delight  in  “  Thomas  a  Kempis,”  for  the  cripple  whom 
Father  Matthew  restored,  for  the  beloved  okl  mother 
whose  ghost  her  daughter  still  yearns  to  see,  for  all 
these  “  the  turf  of  the  valley  ”  suffices  to  cover  the 
resting-place.  It  is  hard  to  think  what  life  may 
have  Men  to  them,  and  what  it  is  to  millions  such 
as  they.  No  “  fitful  fever  ”  like  our  own  can  it  re¬ 
semble,  —  of  hope  and  passion,  pleasure  and  grief ; 
that  life  of  vivid  consciousness  which  comes  of  cul¬ 
tured  Intellect  and  awakened  taste,  and  fancy  left 
free  to  roam  the  universe,  and  affection  strung  to 
morbid  delicacy  in  the  atmosphere  of  leisure  and  re¬ 
finement.  Rather  must  it  ^  a  troubled  twilight 
dream ;  the  dream  of  one  who  slumbers  wearily,  yet 
knows  he  must  awake  to  toil ;  the  dream  of  a  little 
joy  in  youth,  and  after  that  much  want,  —  much  la¬ 


bor,  —  much  patience,  —  and  then  —  peace.  Is  it  not 
for  souls  whose  earthly  course  has  been  thus  dim  and 
sorrowful,  who  have  beheld  so  little  of  this  beautiful 
world,  tasted  so  few  of  the  varied  pleasures  it  con¬ 
tains,  cultivated  so  poor  a  share  of  all  the  wondrous 
powers  which  lie  hid  in  every  human  heart  and 
brain,  —  is  it  not  for  souls  fike  these  we  are  most 
sure  there  waits  the  Life  Immortal  ?  Is  not  the 
rest  in  “  Abraham’s  bosom  ”  for  Lazarus  before  us 
aU? 

AN  ESSAY  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 

The  discovery  of  a  gray  hair  when  you  .are 
brushing  out  your  whiskers  of  a  morning  —  first- 
fallen  flake  of  the  coming  snows  of  age  —  is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  thing.  So  is  me  intimation  from  your 
old  fnend  and  comrade  that  his  eldest  daughter  is 
about  to  be  married.  So  are  flying  twinges  of  gout, 
shortness  of  breath  on  the  hillside,  the  fact  that 
even  the  moderate  use  of  your  friend’s  wines  at  din¬ 
ner  u|)scts  you.  Tlie.se  things  are  disagreeable  be¬ 
cause  they  tell  you  that  you  are  no  longer  young,  — 
’that  you  have  passed  through  youth,  are  now  in 
middle  age,  and  faring  onward  to  the  shadows  in 
which,  somewhere,  a  grave  is  hid. 

Thirty  is  the  age  of  the  go<ls,  —  and  the  first  gray 
hair  informs  you  that  you  arc  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
years  older  than  that.  Apollo  is  never  middle-aged, 
but  you  are.  Olympus  lies  several  years  behind 
you.  You  have  lived  for  more  than  half  your 
natural  term;  and  you  know  the  road  which  lies 
before  you  is  very  different  from  that  which  lies  be¬ 
hind.  You  have  yourself  changed.  In  the  present 
man  of  forty-two  you  can  barely  recognize  the  boy 
of  nineteen  that  once  was.  Hope  sang  on  the 
sunny  slope  of  life’s  hill  as  you  ascended ;  she  is 
busily  singing  the  old  song  in  the  ears  of  a  new 
generation,  —  but  you  have  passed  out  of  the  reach 
of  her  voice.  You  have  tried  your  strength :  you 
have  learned  precisely  what  you  can  do :  you  have 
thrown  the  hammer  so  often  that  you  know  to  an 
inch  how  far  you  can  throw  it,  —  at  least  you  are  a 
great  fool  if  you  do  not.  Tlie  world,  too,  has  been 
Wking  on  and  has  made  up  her  mind  about  you. 
She  has  appraised  and  valued  you  as  an  auctioneer 
appraises  and  values  an  estate  or  the  furniture  of 
a  house.  “  Once  you  served  Prince  Florizel  and 
wore  three  pile,”  but  the  brave  days  of  campaigning 
are  over.  What  to  you  are  canzonets  and  love- 
songs?  The  mighty  passion  is  vapid  and  second¬ 
hand.  Cupid  will  never  more  flutter  rosily  over 
your  head  ;  at  most  he  will  only  flutter  in  an  unin¬ 
spired  fashion  above  the  head  of  your  daughter-in- 
law.  You  have  sailed  round  the  world,  seen  all  its 
wonders,  and  come  home  again,  and  must  adorn 
your  dwelling  as  best  you  can  with  the  rare  things 
you  have  picked  up  on  the  way.  At  life’s  table  you 
have  tasted  of  every  dish  except  the  Covered  One, 
and  of  that  you  will  have  your  share  by  and  by. 
The  road  over  which  you  are  fated  to  march  is 
more  than  half  accomplished,  and  at  every  onward 
stage  the  scenery  is  certain  to  become  more  sombre, 
and  in  due  time  the  twilight  will  fall.  To  you,  on 
your  onward  journey,  there  will  be  little  to  astonish, 
little  to  delight.  The  Interpreter’s  House  is  behind 
where  you  first  read  the  poets ;  so  is  also  the  House 
Beautiful  with  the  Three  Damsels  where  you  first 
learned  to  love.  As  you  pass  onward  you  are  at¬ 
tended  by  your  henchman  Memory,  who  may  be 
either  the  chcerfullest  or  gloomiest  of  companions. 
You  have  come  up  out  of  the  sweet-smelling  valley- 
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flowers ;  you  are  now  on  the  broken  granite,  seamed 
and  wrinkled,  with  dried-up  water-courses ;  and  be¬ 
fore  you,  striking  you  full  in  the  face,  is  the  broad 
disk  of  the  solitary  setting  sun. 

One  does  not  like  to  be  an  old  fogie,  and  still  less 
perhaps  does  one  like  to  own  to  being  one.  You 
may  remember  when  you  were  the  youngest  person 
in  every  company  into  which  you  entered ;  and  how 
it  pleased  you  to  think  how  precociously  clever  you 
were,  and  how  opulent  in  Time.  You  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  great  Mr.  Blank,  —  at  least  twenty 
years  older  than  yourself,  —  and  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  greater  you  would  be  than  Mr. 
Blank  by  the  time  you  reached  his  age.  But  pleas¬ 
ant  as  it  is  to  be  the  youngest  memlnsr  of  every  com¬ 
pany,  that  pleasure  does  not  last  forever.  As  years 
pass  on  you  do  not  quite  develop  into  the  genius 
you  expected;  and  the  new  generation  makes  its 
appearance  and  pushes  you  from  your  stool.  You 
make  the  disagreeable  discovery  that  there  is  a 
younger  man  of  promise  in  the  world  than  even 
I  you ;  then  the  one  younger  man  becomes  a  dozen 
younger  men ;  then  younger  men  come  flowing  in 
like  waves,  and  before  you  know  where  you  are,  by 
this  impertinent  younger  generation  —  fellows  who 
were  barely’  breeched  when  you  won  your  first  fame 
—  you  are  shouldered  into  Old  Fogiedom,  and  your 
staid  ways  are  laughed  at,  perhaps,  by  the  irrever¬ 
ent  scoundrels  into  the  baigain.  There  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  in  youth  than  this  wealth  in  Time. 
It  is  only  a  Rothschild  who  can  indulge  in  the 
amusement  of  tossing  a  sovereign  to  a  beggar.  It  is 
only  a  young  man  who  can  dream  and  build  castles 
in  the  air.  What  are  twenty  years  to  a  young  fel¬ 
low  of  twenty?  An  ample  air-built  stage  for  his 
pomps  and  triumphal  processions.  What  are  twenty 
years  to  a  middle-aged  man  of  forty-five?  The 
falling  of  the  curtain,  the  covering  up  of  the  empty 
boxes,  the  screwing  out  of  the  gas,  and  the  counting 
of  the  money  taken  at  the  doors,  with  the  notion, 
perhaps,  that  the  performance  was  rather  a  poor 
thin^.  It  is  with  a  feeling  curiously  compounded 
of  pity  and  envy  that  one  listens  to  young  men 
talking  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  They  will 
light  their  torches  at  the  sun  !  Tliey  will  regenerate 
the  world  !  They  will  abolish  war  and  hand  in  the 
Millennium  !  What  pictures  they  will  paint !  What 
poems  they  will  write!  One  knows  while  one 
listens  how  it  will  all  end.  But  it  is  Nature’s  way : 
she  is  always  sending  on  her  young  generations  full 
of  hope.  Tlie  Atlantic  roller  bursts  in  harmless 
foam  among  the  shingle  and  drifVwood  at  your  feet, 
but  the  next,  nothing  daunted  by  the  fate  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  comes  on  with  threatening  crest,  as  if  to 
carry  everything  before  it  And  so  it  will  be  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  world  could  not  get  on  else. 
My  experience  is  of  use  only  to  myself.  I  cannot 
bequeath  it  to  my  son  as  I  can  my  cash.  Every 
human  being  must  start  untrammelled  and  work  out 
the  problem  for  himself.  For  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  now  the  preacher  has  been  crying  out  Vanitas 
vanitatum,  but  no  young  man  takes  him  at  his  word. 
The  blooming  apjue  must  grate  in  the  young  man’s 
teeth  before  he  owns  that  it  is  dust  and  ashes. 
Young  people  will  take  nothing  on  hearsay.  I  re¬ 
member  when  a  lad  of  Todd’s  Student’s  Manual 
falling  into  my  hands.  I  perused  therein  a  solemn 
warning  against  novel-reading.  Nor  did  the  rever¬ 
end  compiler  speak  without  authority.  He  stated 
that  he  had  read  the  works  of  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  American  Cooper,  James,  and 
the  rest,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 


assured  his  young  friends  that  In  each  of  these 
works,  even  the  best  of  them,  were  subtle  snares 
and  gilded  baits  for  the  soul.  Tliesc  books  they 
were  adjured  to  avoid  as  they  would  a  pestilence, 
or  a  raging  fire.  It  was  this  alarming  passage  in 
the  Transatlantic  Divine’s  treatise  that  first  made 
a  novel-reader  of  me.  I  was  not  content  to  accept 
his  experience.  I  must  see  lor  myself.  Every  one 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  It  is  just  as  well. 
If  a  new  generation  were  starting  with  the  wisdom 
of  its  elders,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Would  there  be  any  love-making  twenty  years 
after  ?  Would  there  be  any  fine  extravagance  ? 
Would  there  be  any  lending  of  money  ?  Would 
there  be  any  noble  friendship  such  as  that  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  or  of  David  and  Jonathan,  or 
even  of  our  own  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  bad 
purse,  wardrobe,  and  genius  in  common  ?  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful.  Vanitas  vanitatum  is  a  bad  doc¬ 
trine  to  begin  life  with.  For  the  plant  Exprience 
to  be  of  any  worth  a  man  must  grow  it  for  himself. 

The  man  of  forty-five  or  thereby  is  compiled  to 
own,  if  he  sits  down  to  think  about  It,  that  exist¬ 
ence  is  very  diflferent  from  what  it  was  twenty  years 
previously.  His  life  is  more  than  half  spnt  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  He  is  like  one  who  has  spnt  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifW  punds  of  his  original  patrimony  of  a 
thousand.  Then,  from  his  life  there  has  departed 
that  “  wild  freshness  of  morning  ”  which  Tom  Moore 
sang  about.  In  his  onward  journey  he  Is  not 
likely  to  encounter  anything  absolutely  new.  He 
has  already  conjugated  every  tense  of  the  verb  To 
Be.  He  has  been  in  love  twice  or  thrice.  He  has 
been  married,  —  only  once  let  us  trust.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  he  is  the  father  of  a  fine  family  of  children. 
He  has  been  ill  and  he  has  recovered ;  he  has  ex- 
prienced  triumph  and  failure ;  he  has  known  what 
It  is  to  have  money  in  his  purse,  and  what  It  is  to 
want  money  in  his  purse.  Sometimes  he  has  been 
a  debtor,  sometimes  he  has  been  a  creditor.  He 
has  stood  by  the  brink  of  half  a  dozen  graves,  and 
heard  the  clod  falling  on  the  coffin-lid.  All  this  he 
has  exprienced ;  the  only  new  thing  before  him  is 
death,  and  even  to  that  he  has  at  various  times  ap 
proximated.  Life  has  lost  most  of  the  unexpeted- 
ness,  its  zest,  its  novelty,  and  has  become  like  a 
worn  ^hoe  or  a  threadbare  doublet.  To  him  there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  But  then  this  grow¬ 
ing  old  is  a  gradual  process ;  and  zest,  sprkle,  and 
novelty  are  not  essential  to  happiness.  The  man 
who  has  reached  five-and-forty  has  learned  what  a 
pleasure  there  is  in  customarincss  and  use  and  wont, 

—  in  having  everything  around  him  familiar,  tried, 
confidential.  Life  may  have  become  humdrum,  but 
his  tastes  have  become  humdrum  too.  Novelty  an¬ 
noys  him,  the  intrusion  of  an  unfamiliar  object  puts 
him  out.  A  pair  of  newly  embroidered  slipprs 
would  be  much  more  ornamental  than  the  well-worn 
articles  which  lie  wanning  for  him  before  the  li¬ 
brary  fire;  but  then  he  cannot  get  his  feet  into 
them  so  easily.  He  is  contented  with  his  old  friends, 

—  a  new  friend  would  break  the  charm  of  the  old 
familiar  faces.  He  loves  the  hedgerows  and  the 
fields  and  the  brook  and  the  bridge  which  he  sees 
every  day,  and  he  would  not  exchange  them  for 
Alp  and  glaciers.  By  the  time  a  man  has  reached 
forty-five  he  lies  as  comfortably  in  his  habits  as  the 
silk-worm  in  its  cocoon.  On  the  whole,  I  take  it 
that  middle  age  is  a  happier  priod  than  youth.  In 
the  entire  circle  of  the  year  there  are  no  days  so 
delightful  as  those  of  a  fine  October,  when  the  trees 
are  bare  to  the  mild  heavens,  and  the  red  leaves 
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bestrew  the  road,  and  you  can  feel  the  breath  of 
winter  morning  and  evening,  —  no  days  so  calm,  so 
tenderly  solemn,  and  with  such  a  reverent  meekness 
in  the  air.  The  lyrical  up-burst  of  the  lark  at  such 
a  time  would  be  incongruous.  The  only  sounds 
suitable  to  the  season  are  the  rusty  caw  of  the  home¬ 
ward-sliding  rook,  —  the  creaking  of  the  wain  re¬ 
turning  empty  from  the  farm-yard.  There  is  ^an 
“unrest  which  men  miscall  delight,”  and  of  that 
“  unrest  ”  youth  is  for  the  most  part  composed. 
From  that  middle  age  is  free.  The  setting  suns  of 
youth  are  crimson  and  gold;  the  setting  suns  of 
middle  age 

“  Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o’er  man's  mortality.” 

Youth  is  the  slave  of  beautiful  faces,  and  fine  eyes, 
and  silver-sweet  voices,  —  they  distract,  madden, 
alarm.  To  middle  age  they  are  but  the  gracefullest 
statues,  the  loveliest  poems.  They  delight  but  hurt 
not  They  awake  no  passion,  they  heighten  no 

I  pulse.  And  the  imaginative  man  of  middle  age 
possesses  after  a  fashion  all  the  passionate  turbu¬ 
lence,  all  the  keen  delights,  of  his  earlier  days. 
They  are  not  dead,  —  they  are  dwelling  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber  of  memory  awaiting  his  call;  and  when 
thc^  are  called  they  wear  an  ethereal  something 
which  is  not  their  own.  The  Muses  are  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Memory ;  youth  is  the  time  to  love,  but  mid¬ 
dle  age  the  period  at  which  the  best  love-poetry  is 
written.  And  middle  age  too  —  the  early  period 
of  it,  when  a  man  is  master  of  his  instruments  and 
knows  what  he  can  do  —  is  the  best  season  of  intel¬ 
lectual  activity.  The  playful  capering  flames  of  a 
newly-kindled  fire  is  a  pretty  sight ;  but  not  nearly 
so  effective  —  any  housewife  will  tell  you  —  as  when 
the  flames  are  gone  and  the  whole  mass  of  fuel  has 
become  caked  into  a  sober  redness  that  emits  a 
steady  glow.  There  is  nothing  goml  in  this  world 
I  which  time  does  not  improve.  A  silver  wedding  is 

1  better  than  the  voice  of  the  Epithalamium.  And 

the  most  beautiful  face  that  ever  was  is  made  yet 
more  beautiful  when  there  is  laid  upon  it  the  rever¬ 
ence  of  silver  hairs. 

There  is  a  certain  even-handed  justice  in  Time ; 
and  for  what  he  takes  away  he  gives  us  something 
in  return.  He  robs  us  of  elasticity  of  limb  and 
spirit,  and  in  its  place  he  brings  tranquillity  and  re¬ 
pose, — the  mild  autumnal  weather  of  the  soul.  He 
takes  away  Hope,  but  he  gives  us  Memory.  And 
the  settled,  unfluctuating  atmosphere  of  middle  age 
is  no  bad  exchange  for  the  stormful  emotions,  the 
p^ionatc  crises  and  suspenses,  of  the  earlier  day. 
The  constitutional  melancholy  of  the  middle-aged 
man  is  a  dim  background  on  which  the  pale  flowers 
of  life  are  brought  out  in  the  tenderest  relief.  Youth 
is  the  time  for  action,  middle  age  for  thought.  In 
youth  we  hurriedly  crop  the  herbage;  in  middle 
age,  in  a  sheltered  place,  we  chew  the  ruminative 
cud.  In  youth,  red-handed,  red-ankled,  with  songs 
and  shoutings,  we  gather  in  the  grapes ;  in  middle 
age,  under  our  own  fig-tree,  or  in  q|uiet  gossip  with 
a  friend,  we  drink  the  wine  free  of  all  turbid  lees. 
Youth  is  a  lyrical  poet,  middle  age  a  quiet  essayist, 
fond  of  recounting  experiences  and  of  appending 
a  moral  to  every  incident.  In  youth  the  world  is 
strange  and  unfamiliar,  novel  and  exciting,  eveiy- 
'  thing  wears  the  face  and  garb  of  a  stranger;  in 
middle  age  the  world  is  covered  over  with  reminis¬ 
cence  as  with  a  garment,  —  it  is  made  homely  with 
usage,  it  is  made  sacred  with  graves.  The  middle- 
aged  man  can  go  nowhere  without  treading  the 


mark  of  his  own  footsteps.  And  in  middle  age,  ! 
too,  —  provided  the  man  has  been  a  good  and  an  ' 
ordinarily  happy  one, — along  with  this  mental  tran¬ 
quillity  there  conics  a  corresponding  sweetness  of  ■ 
tne  moral  atmosphere.  .  He  has  seen  the  good  and  ^ 
the  evil  that  are  in  the  world,  the  ups  and  the 
downs,  the  almost  general  desire  of  the  men  and 
the  women  therein  to  do  the  right  thing  if  they 
could  but  see  how,  —  and  he  has  learned  to  be  un- 
censorious,  humane;  to  attribute  the  best  motives  i 
to  every  action,  and  to  be  chary  of  imputing  a  I 
sweeping  and  cruel  blame.  He  has  a  quiet  smile 
for  the  vainglorious  boast ;  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
shabby-genteel  virtues;  a  pity  for  the  threadbare 
garments  proudly  worn,  and  for  the  napless  hat 
glazed  into  more  than  pristine  brilliancy  from  fre¬ 
quent  brushing  after  rain.  He  would  not  be  satiri¬ 
cal  for  the  world.  Ho  has  no  finger  of  scorn  to 
point  at  anything  under  the  sun.  He  has  a  hearty 
“  Amen”  for  every  good  wish,  and  in  the  worst  ca.'es 
he  leans  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  And  along 
with  this  pleasant  blandness  and  charity,  a  certain 
grave,  serious  humor,  “  a  smile  on  the  lip  and  a  tear 
in  the  eye,”  is  noticeable  frequently  in  middle-aged 
persons,  —  a  phase  of  humor  peculiar  to  that  period 
of  life,  as  the  chrysanthemum  to  December.  Pity 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  just  as  pity  lies,  unsuspected, 
at  the  bottom  of  love.  Perhaps  this  special  quality 
of  humor,  —  with  its  sadness  of  tenderness,  its  mirth 
with  the  heart-ache,  its  gayety  growing  out  of  deep¬ 
est  seriousness,  like  a  crocus  on  a  child’s  grave, — 
never  approaches  more  closely  to  perfection  than  in 
some  passages  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  writings,  —  who 
was  a  middle-aged  man  from  earliest  boyhood.  And 
although  middle-aged  persons  have  lost  the  actual 
possession  of  youth,  yet  in  virtue  of  this  humor  they 
can  comprehend  it,  see  all  round  it,  enter  imagina¬ 
tively  into  every  sweet  and  bitter  of  it.  They  wear 
the  key  Memory  at  their  girdles,  and  they  can  open 
every  door  in  the  chamber  of  youth.  And  it  is  also 
in  virtue  of  this  peculiar  humor  that  —  Mr.  Kck- 
ens’s  “  Little  Nell  ”  to  the  contrary  —  it  is  only  mid¬ 
dle-aged  persons  who  can,  either  as  poets  or  artists, 
create  for  us  a  child.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
thing  on  earth  than  an  old  man’s  love  for  his  grand¬ 
daughter  ;  more  beautiful  even  —  from  the  absence 
of  all  suspicion  of  direct  personal  bias  or  interest  — 
than  his  love  for  his  own  daughter ;  and  it  is  only 
the  meditative,  sad-hearted,  middle-aged  man  who 
can  creep  into  the  heart  of  a  child  and  interpret  it, 
and  show  forth  the  new  nature  to  us  in  the  subtle 
cross-lights  of  contrast  and  suggestion.  Imagina¬ 
tively  thus,  the  wrinkles  of  age  become  the  dimples 
of  infancy.  Wordsworth  was  not  a  very  young  man 
when  he  held  the  colloquy  with  the  little  maid  who 
insisted,  in  her  childish  logic,  that  she  was  one  of 
seven.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  not  a  young  man  when 
he  painted  “  Pearl  ”  by  the  side  of  the  brook  in  the 
forest ;  and  he  was  middle-aged  and  more  when  he 
drew  “  Pansie,”  the  most  exquisite  child  that  lives 
in  English  words.  And  when  speaking  of  middle 
age,  of  its  peculiar  tranquillity  and  humor,  why  not 
tell  of  its  peculiar  beauty  as  well  ?  Men  and  wo¬ 
men  make  their  own  beauty  or  their  own  ugliness. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  speaks  in  one  of  his 
novels  of  a  man  “  who  was  uglier  than  he  had  any 
business  to  be  ” ;  and,  if  we  could  but  read  it,  every 
human  being  carries  his  life  in  his  face,  and  is  good- 
looking  or  the  reverse  as  that  life  has  been  p^ood  or 
evil.  On  our  features  the  fine  chisels  of  thought 
and  emotion  are  eternally  at  work.  Beauty  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  blooming  young  men  and  of  white 
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*nd  pink  maids.  There  is  a  slow-crowing  beauty 
which  only  comes  to  perfection  in  md  age.  Grace 
belongs  to  no  period  of  life,  and  goodness  improves 
the  longer  it  exists.  I  have  seen  sweeter  smiles  on 
a  lip  of  seventy  than  I  ever  saw  on  a  lip  of  seven¬ 
teen.  There  is  the  beauty  of  youth,  and  there  is 
also  the  beauty  of  holiness,  —  a  beauty  much  more 
seldom  met ;  and  more  frequently  found  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  by  the  fire,  with  grandchildren  around  its 
knee,  tha.a  in  the  ball-room  or  the  promenade. 
Husband  and  wife  who  have  fought  the  world  side 
by  side,  who  have  made  common  stock  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  aged  together,  are  not  unfreiiuently 
found  curiously  alike  in  personal  appearance  and 
in  pitch  and  tone  of  voice, — just  as  twin  picbbles 
on  the  beach,  exposed  to  the  same  tidal  influences, 
are  each  other’s  alter  ego.  He  has  gained  a  femi¬ 
nine  something  which  brings  his  manhood  into  full 
relief.  She  has  gained  a  masculine  something  which 
acts  as  a  foil  to  her  womanhood.  Beautiful  arc  they 


in  life,  these  pale  winter  roses,  and  in  death  they 
will  not  be  divided.  When  death  comes,  he  will 


pluck  not  one,  but  both. 

And  in  any  case,  to  the  old  man,  when  the  world 
becomes  trite,  the  triteness  arises  not  so  much  from 
a  cessation  as  from  a  transference  of  interest  What 
is  taken  from  this  world  is  given  to  the  next.  The 
glory  is  in  the  cast  in  the  morning,  it  is  in  the  west 
in  the  afternoon,  and  when  it  is  dark  the  splendor 
is  irradiating  the  realm  of  the  under- world.  He 
would  only  follow. 
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I  HAVE  been  a  wanderer  all  my  life,  a  truly  mi¬ 
gratory  bird,  and,  as  such,  have  had  an  instinctive 
conviction  that  a  constant  residence  in  the  same 
spot  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  unnatural.  Added 
to  this,  I  believe  I  have  a  spice  of  what  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  upper-bohenilanism  in  my  nature ; 
that  is  to  say,  although  I  am  no  musician,  I  am  de¬ 
voted  to  music  and  its  followers;  no  author,  no  poet, 
yet  do  I  number  amongst  my  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  many  of  the  most  notable  names  in  the  world 
of  literature ;  no  actor,  but  again  the  green-rooms 
and  coulmes  of  many  of  the  first  theatres  and  opera- 
houses  in  Europe  and  America  are  as  familiar  ground 
to  me  as  the  snady  side  of  Pall  Mall  in  the  month 
of  May.  I  never  drew  a  line  with  pencil  or  brush 
in  my  life,  yet  at  home  and  abroad  I  have  watched 
in  the  painters’  studios  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
progress  of  many  of  the  finest  pictures  that  have  de¬ 
lighted  multitudes  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
It  I  may  say  it  of  myself,  I  have  been  tolerated  in 
this  sort  of  society,  possibly  from  a  natural  apprecia¬ 
tiveness  and  love  of  the  arts,  in  addition,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  bonhomie  and  geniality  of  disposition, 
which  is  surely  a  passport  to  some  extent  among^ 
those  who  gain  their  living  by  the  exercise  of  their 
fan^  and  imagination. 

Had  it  not  been  my  misfortune  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  considerable  independence,  it  Is  possible  I  might 
have  made  some  figure  in  the  world  in  one  of  the 
walks  of  art  it  has  been  the  delight  of  my  life  to 
watch  and  be  associated  -with. 

After  this  slight  hint  at  my  tastes  and  proclivities 
it  will  not  be  considered  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
that  in  the  early  spring  of  18--  I  should  have  found 
myself  in  Borne.  I  had  been  during  the  winter  rev¬ 
elling  for  about  the  twentieth  time  in  all  the  glori¬ 
ous  and  picturesque  antiquities  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  my  migratory  disposition  had  given  sundry 


warnings  that  I  might  soon  spread  my  wings,  and 
travel,  more  or  less  slowly,  northwards.  Indeed, 
warm  weather  was  beginning  -r-  -set  in,  and  iLe 
nights  were  frequently  necoming  truly  PV.Ian,  and 
the  last  I  had  intended  to  spend  in  my  present  lo¬ 
cality  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  lovely  we  had 
had  that  year. 

I  had  been  making  some  small  preparaton*  ar¬ 
rangements  for  my  departure  on  the  morrow  ;  I  had 
also  made  a  slight  change  in  my  attire  for  the  sake 
of  coolness,  for  althou^  nearly  nine  o’clock,  and 
early  in  the  month  of  April,  it  was  yet  quite  sultrj'. 

I  was  enjoying  to  the  utmost  a  cigar  at  my  open 
window,  overlooking  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and 
listening  to  the  hum  and  stir  of  life  around,  with 
the  com,  silvery  trickling  of  the  fountains  rising 
above  all,  when  my  mind  went  back  to  past  ages, 
to  a  time  whep  the  only  shows  which  could  divert 
a  Roman  iwpulace  were  the  deadly  struggles  for  life 
between  Roman  heroes ;  and  I  thought  of  the  mighty 
ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  and  how  grandly  the  moon, 
then  rising,  would  light  up  its  soaring  arches. 

Acting  as  usual,  upon  impulse,  I  determined  on 
the  instant  to  stroll  oft'  and  pay  a  parting  visit  to 
them  under  so  favorable  an  aspect.  So,  putting  on 
my  hat,  I  descended  the  stmrease  of  the  palatial 
abode  in  which  my  apartments  were ;  and  after  i 
threading  the  narrow  streets  of  the  modern  city, 

I  found  myself  in  the  Via  Alessandria ;  on  leaving 
which  my  way  lay  through  a  green  lane,  where  rel¬ 
ics  of  the  past,  half  buried  under  the  turf  on  either 
side,  met  me  at  every  step,  and  which  made  me 
think  how  often,  perhaps,  along  the  path  I  was 
even  now  treading,  had  rushed  the  Roman  mul¬ 
titude,  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  emoy  their 
“  butcher’s  ”  holiday !  But  the  image  of  imperial 
Rome  in  all  her  pomp  vanished  away  when,  hav-  | 
ing  reached  the  termination  of  the  lane,  the  ruins  1 
in  their  full  beauty  rose  before  me,  and  I  found  my-  j 
self  in  a  few  moments  standing  alone  in  the  vast  | 
arena  of  the  Coliseum. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  does  the  adventure  I  am 
about  to  relate  require  that  I  should  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  scene  so  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Rome. 
Viewed  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
then  presented  to  me,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  the  city  affords,  and  one  which  has  been  most 
ably  described  in  many  works  of  history  and  fiction. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  place,  which,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
season  was  near  its  close,  would  probably  not  have 
been  the  case,  as  the  full  moon  would  have  been 
sure  to  attract  groups  of  tourists  to  the  spot.  I  wan¬ 
dered  about  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  mood  for  some 
time,  and  I  then  seated  myself  in  a  niche  of  shadow, 
as  I  might  have  done  in  a  painter’s  studio,  the  more 
fiiUy  to  enjoy  the  burst  of  light  which  fell  upon  the 
picture  before  me. 

I  can  hardly  say  how  long  I  had  remained  there, 
nor  whither  my  thoughts  had  led  me,  as  I  sat  contem¬ 
plating  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  no¬ 
ticing  with  what  tenderness  the  moon  shed  her  kind 
rays  alike  over  the  divers  symbols  of  Christian  and 
Pagan  faith  which  lay  mingled  together  around  me, 
when  I  became  conscious  of  approaching  footsteps 
breaking  upon  the  peaceful  stillness,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  undisturbed,  save  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  humming  of  the  night  insects.  Looking  in 
the  direction  tiom  whence  the  sound  came,  I  saw 
emerging  from  the  shade  of  one  of  the  opposite 
arches  a  tall,  dark  figure.  At  firet  I  could  hardly 
discern  whether  it  was  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman; 
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but  on  its  drawing  nearer,  and  coining  into  one  of 
the  bro.adest  patches  of  moonlight,  I  discovered  it 
was  a  sacristan  or  lay  brother  belonging  to  one  of 
the  monastic  orders.  His  head  was  enveloped  in 
his  cowl,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  I  could  but  ob¬ 
serve,  with  a  painter’s  eye,  of  what  gyeat  advan¬ 
tage,  pictorially  speaking,  this  dark  ^ure  was  to 
the  scene.  As  I  have  before  hinted,  although  thor¬ 
oughly  accastomed  to  foreign  travel,  I  hatl  never 
quite  got  rid  of  the  natural  suspicion  invariably 
entertained  by  all  Englishmen  towards  strangers 
of  every  degree.  I  was  perhaps  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  direct  working  of  this  feeling ;  but  probably 
to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  impulse  which  instantly 
induced  me  to  show  myself ;  and,  coming  out  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  shadow,  I  passed  slowly  within 
speaking  distance  of  him,  and  we  mutually  acknowl¬ 
edged  each  other’s  presence  by  a  “  Buona  notte. 
Signor.”  Soon  after  we  again  met,  and  he  made 
some  commonplace  observation  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  night,  to  which  I  responded,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  we  were  civilly  chatting  together. 

I  speedily  found  from  his  conversation,  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  ruins  of  the  place,  that  he  was  a 
man  whose  education  was  very  superior  to  that  gen¬ 
erally  possessed  by  those  occupying  the  position  in 
life  indicated  by  his  dress  and  appearance.  We 
conversed  long,  and,  finally  with  enthusiasm,  —  a 
disciLssion  having  arisen  as  to  the  time  in  which  the 
gladiatorial  combats  were  given  up.  My  compan¬ 
ion  maintained  that  a  close  was  put  to  them  by  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  I  contended  that  they 
had  ceased  under  Constantine,  more  than  fifty  years 
earlier,  and  quoted,  as  I  deemed  correctly,  several 
contemporary  authorities  in  support  of  my  opinion. 
Again  he  declared  that  Muraton,  the  most  eminent 
of  all  Italian  annalists,  had  fixed  the  date  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  A.  D.  423. 

“  If  that  be  the  case,”  I  replied,  “  then  you  are 
right,  most  undoubtedly,  and  I  am  wrong;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  mistaken  in  say¬ 
ing  that  Muratori  has  made  this  statement.” 

“  O  yes,  I  can  soon  convince  you  of  that  fact,  for 
it  is  only  this  evening  that  I  met  with  the  passage. 
Moreover,  singularly  enough,  I  have  the  volume 
with  me,  and,”  he  continued,  drawing  forth  a  small 
book  from  the  pocket  of  his  robe,  “  I  believe  the 
light  is  strong  enough  for  you  to  read  for  yourself 
that  which  I  assert  to  be  the  case :  see  here.”  He 
went  on,  turning  over  a  page,  “  If  we  sit  on  this 
column  we  shall  have  the  bght  of  the  moon  at  right 
angles  with  our  leaf.” 

Saying  this,  he  sat  down  in  the  place  he  indicated. 
In  my  excitement  —  for  I  was  most  enthusiastic  in 
all  such  matters  —  I  leaned  or  crouched  down  close 
over  him,  the  better  to  see  the  words.  Sure  enough 
it  was  as  he  had  stated,  for  the  moonlight  was  so 
powerful  that  I  could  pLunly  read  the  passage  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

I  remembered  afterwards  that  he  held  the  book  in 
his  left  hand,  whilst  I  bent  over  him  from  the  other 
side,  and  thus  his  right  hand  was  left  free,  and  close 
to  my  side.  A  few  more  words  passed,  and  at  last 
I  was  fain  to  admit  that  he  had  had  the  best  of  the 
argument.  He  rose  rather  abruptly,  and  goo<l- 
humoredly  added,  that,  having  convinced  me  of  my 
mistake,  he  must  wish  me  good-night ;  and  with  a 
courteous  yet  somewhat  hurried  salutation  passed 
on,  saying  he  supposed  I  was  not  yet  inclined  to 
return  home.  I  had  given  no  cause  for  him  to 
imagine  this,  and  it  struck  me  as  strange  that. 


after  our  fHendly  conversation,  he  should  apparently 
so  suddenly  wish  to  get  rid  of  my  company.  I 

His  departing  footsteps  were  still  echoing  through  I 
the  ruins  when  I  thought  possibly  it  was  time  to  be  ' 
turning  homewards.  Instinctively  I  put  my  hand  | 
to  my  waistcoat-pocket,  with  the  intention  of  look-  '• 
ing  at  the  hour,  when  lo !  my  watch  was  gone ! 

“  By  Jove !  ”  I  exclaimed,  “  that  scoundrel  must  ^ 
have  been  a  pickpocket,  and  this  is  a  new  disguise 
and  dodge  for  easing  the  tourist  of  his  superfluous  : 
proper^ !  ”  Straight  upon  the  impulse  after  him  1 
flew.  I  could  yet  hear  his  quickening  footsteps  in 
the  distance.  Very  soon  I  had  him  in  sight,  and  in 
two  minutes  more  by  the  throat,  half-choking  him, 
as  I  said,  “  You  thief,  you  have  stolen  niy  watch  !  ”  | 
He  protested,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  that  he  had  | 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  remonstrated  with 
me  against  my  violence.  I  took  no  heed  of  this,  but  | 
instantly  commenced  turning  his  pockets  inside  out; 
and  sure  enough  in  another  instant  I  had  abstracted 
from  the  breast  of  his  ciussock  the  missing  treasure. 
Yes,  there  it  was,  palpably  enough,  niy  own,  large,  ^ 
old-fashioned  silver  repeater,  without  chain,  ribbon,  | 
or  any  appendages,  carried  loose  in  the  pocket  as  i 
was  my  custom.  Half-shaking  the  life  out  of  him,  I  i 
poured  forth  a  whole  volley  of  abuse,  telling  him  he 
might  think  it  exceedingly  fortunate  that  I  did  not 
at  once  march  him  off  to  the  authorities  ;  for  remem¬ 
bering  I  was  to  leave  Rome  the  ne.xt  morning,  I 
thought  it  better  to  inflict  a  little  personal  chastise-  | 
ment  than  delay  my  departure  to  an  unknown  ex¬ 
tent,  by  seeking  the  dilatory  assistance  of  a  papal 
court  of  justice.  The  fellow  vainly  attempted  to 
cry  for  aid,  but  my  grip  was  so  strong  upon  him  that 
he,  being  a  rather  elderly  and  wheezy  man,  could 
only  give  vent  to  a  few  groaning  and  squeaking 
ejaculations.  With  one  final  outburst  of  wrath  I 
flung  him  headlong  upon  the  ground.  Boiling  with  | 
rage  and  indignation,  I  strode  away  at  a  rapid  pace  ' 
in  the  direction  of  the  city. 

All  is  quiet  as  I  regain  the  streets,  and  the  French 
sentries  at  the  different  points  of  guard  are  the  only 
people  astir.  I  reach  my  hotel,  congratulating  my¬ 
self  upon  the  presence  of  mind  I  have  displayed,  \ 
and  the  courage  and  off-hand  manner  by  which  I  , 
have  recovered  my  property,  and  inflicted  speedy  ’ 
justice  on  the  criminal.  I  ascend  the  staircase  to 
my  apartments,  now  in  complete  darkness.  I  enter 
in  rather  a  perturbed  state ;  I  am  some  little  time 
before  I  can  manage  to  find  the  matches ;  at  last  I  ] 
lay  my  hand  upon  the  box  containing  them,  I  strike  | 
a  light,  and  as  it  blazes  into  a  flame,  and  lights  up  I 
the  room,  the  first  thing  it  shows  me,  to  my  utter  j 
consternation,  is  my  watch  lying  upon  the  table !  || 

The  conflicting  feelings  that  then  rushed  into  my  j 
mind  can  be  easily  imagined.  Here  was  I,  nothing 
short  of  a  highwayman,  having  roblied  and  most 
unmercifully  Maten  a  civil  and  unoffending  man. 
There  was  his  property  sure  enough  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  ;  the  two  watches  stared  me  in  the  face,  —  not 
much  alike  on  comparison,  except  in  size,  and  that 
they  were  both  silver,  and  with  the  strange  coinci¬ 
dence  that  they  had  no  appendages  of  any  kind. 

I  had  been  guilty  of  the  vdry  crime  against  the  very  j 
person  whom  I  had  just  accused  of  «-ommitting  the 
same  outrage  upon  myself!  What  was  to  be  done  ?  j 
Of  course  1  could  easily  explain  the  mistake,  and 
make  the  poor  fellow  ample  compensation  for  the  j 
wrong  I  had  done  him;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  j 
might  be  apprehended,  as  it  were,  red-handed.  | 
Worse  than  this,  I  had  made  my  arrangements  to  I 
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depart  by  six  the  next  morning,  and  my  place 
was  already  booked  in  the  diligence  for  Givita 
Vecchia. 

I  dare  not  go,  for  if  I  were  discovered  apparently 
taking  flight,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  prove 
that  my  escape  was  not  intentionaL  Further,  what 
was  I  to  do  with  the  stolen  property  ?  All  thi*sc 
contingencies  went  with  a  whirl  through  my  brain. 
The  plain  truth  of  course  was,  that  when  I  had 
changed  my  dress  just  before  going  out,  I  had  sim¬ 
ply  omitted  to  replace  my  watch  in  the  fresh  waist¬ 
coat  I  had  put  on,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
sacristan  after  our  argument,  which  I  had  remarked 
with  suspicion,  was  merely  accidental.  There  was 
but  one  thing  for  it,  my  departure  must  be  deferred; 
and  as  soon  as  daylight  would  permit,  I  must  go  to 
our  consul  and  place  the  stolen  property,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  m  his 
hands.  This  of  course  I  did,  and  the  matter  was 
eventually  made  straight  by  an  ample  bonus  and 
apology  to  my  poor  victim.  The  consequences  to 
myself  entailed  nothing  more  serious  than  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  my  journey  for  a  few  days.  Tliis  was 
counterbalance!!  possibly  by  the  lesson  learned  of 
the  folly  of  giving  way  to  undue  impetuosity,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  suspicion  which  my  countrymen 
are  too  ready  to  attach  to  all  people  whom  they  do 
not  know,  especially  foreigners,  which  gives  rise  to 
a  great  many  of  the  mistakes  made  by  other  nations 
in  their  estimate  of  English  character. 


HERO-WORSHIP  IN  EXTREMIS. 

The  death  of  Tom  Sayers  has  been  followed  by 
certain  exhibitions  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
they  are  too  grotesque  to  be  disgasting,  or  too  dis¬ 
gusting  to  produce  amusement.  They  are  at  any 
rate  appropriate  to  the  miserable  end  of  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  killed  by  a  popularity  which  he  could  only  ap¬ 
preciate  as  a  pretext  for  gross  debauchery.  There 
was  doubtless  something  really  melancholy  about  the 
ruin  of  such  a  mighty  athlete.  It  might  have  been 
sufficiently  touching  to  point  eflectively  certain  very- 
obvious  morals.  Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of  his 
admirers  spoils  the  effect,  bv  introducing  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  simple  absurdity.  Ttheir  proceedings  were 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  frequenters  of 
the  lowest  lauidon  pot-houses.  But  they  still  pre¬ 
sent  a  queer  parallel  to  some  of  the  pKirformances  of 
their  betters  under  similar  circumstances.  They  are 
a  bold  caricature  of  more  respectable  ceremonies, 
and  we  look  at  them  with  the  sort  of  interest  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  still  hmnbler  imitations  of  humanity 
executed  by  the  Chimpanzee.  We  see  in  them,  as 
it  were,  the  instinct  of  hero-worship  expre.ssed  in  the 
simplest  t(;rms,  and  exhibiting  the  most  rudimentary 
manifest^itions.  The  funeral  itself  appears  to  have 
been  a  procession  of  all  that  part  of  our  population 
which  corresponds  to  the  New  York  rowdies.  It 
brought  out  in  all  their  force  the  peculiar  refuse  of 
society  which  hangs  on  to  the  lowest  skirts  of  the 
sporting  world.  The  mob  which  filled  Ilighgate 
Cemetery  was  a  hideous  spectacle  enough,  and 
showed  no  more  delicacy  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  outside  aspect.  But  even  this 
mob  only  gave  a  coarse  exaggeration  of  sentiments 
which  sometimes  display  themselves  elsewhere  with 
almost  equal  vulgarity,  if  with  less  refinement  The 
pure-bred  rough  treads  on  your  toes,  clambers  on 
to  gravestones,  and  generally  demeans  himself  after 
his  semi-bnital  nature.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for 
a  crowd  in  black  coats  and  orthodox  hats  to  exhibit 


a  similar  amount  of  obdurate  insensibility.  They 
don’t  elbow  each  other  so  roughly,  but  they  can  on 
occasion  spoil  very  solemn  ceremonies  bv  palpably 
regarding  them  in  the  light  of  a  show.  The  resem¬ 
blance,  however,  to  civilized  mankind  was  more  pal- 
able  in  the  subsequent  proceedings.  A  sale  was 
eld  of  Tom  Sayers’s  various  effects,  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  The  sale  ap- 
ars  to  have  been  tolerably  successftil.  The  various 
Its  and  cups  he  had  won  were  bought  iiji  by  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirers  or  judicious  speculators.  The  most 
important  lot  was  the  mastift'  who  had  officiated  as 
the  chief  mourner  of  the  deceased,  and  who  realized 
the  respectable  sum  of  £  40.  This  ingenious  method 
of  making  the  most  out  of  a  man’s  memory,  whilst  it 
is  still  fresh,  does  not  seem  to  be  original.  We  were 
told,  tlie  other  day,  that  the  effects  of  a  deceased 
American  statesman  had  been  put  up  to  auction  as 
relics.  And  although,  in  that  particular  instance, 
the  report  was  partially  contradicted,  the  custom 
seems  to  be  a  recognized  one  amongst  our  energetic 
cousins.  Indeed,  it  is  only  natural.  It  is  ({uite  ngii- 
lar  to  treasure  up  the  scraps  belonging  to  a  great 
man.  Napoleon’s  celebrated  coat  is  to  be  seen  at 
Paris,  Frederick’s  is  preserved  at  Berlin,  and  Nel¬ 
son’s  at  Greenwich  Hospital.  As  to  the  dog,  he  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  warrior’s  horse  who  is  everywhere  a 
customary  memorial.  W allenstein’s  charger  is  still 
preserved  entire,  only  altered  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  body,  legs,  and  head.  The  novelty  consists  in 
the  practice  of  putting  such  relics  up  to  immediate 
auction.  But  if  people  have  a  morbid  desire  for  any 
fragments  of  a  great  man’s  property,  why  should  a 
punctilious  delicacy  prevent  his  representatives  from 
turning  it  into  money  ?  If  it  is  right  for  people  to 
scramble  for  his  coat  or  his  dog  or  his  belt,  why 
should  not  they  be  made  to  pay  for  it  ?  Indeed,  an 
extension  of  the  practice  would  save  trouble.  Many 
enlightened  travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  filling  their 
pockets  with  bits  of  the  statues  they  have  seen  or 
the  mummies  they  have  disinterred.  As  absolute 
prohibition  can  only  be  expected  to  lead  to  smug¬ 
gling,  perhaps  it  would  be  bettor  to  fix  the  highest 
practicable  tariff,  and  to  make  a  man  who  has  an 
irresistible  weakne.ss  for  tlie  noses  of  statues  pay  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  indulgence  of  his  innocent 
propensities.  The  monument  which  is  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  seems  to  be  in  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  position.  An  ingenious  gentle¬ 
man  has  advertised  in  a  country  newspaper  that  ho 
would  be  willing  to  receive  subscriptions  towards  “  a 
colossal  marble  statue.”  But  his  lienevolent  offer 
appears  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  appreciated, 
and  the  flow  of  subscriptions  in  that  direction  has 
received  a  check.  Meanwhile,  the  genuine  suljscrip- 
tion  also  flags.  Poor  Tom  Sayers’s  admirers  seem 
to  remember  him  just  sufficiently  to  lie  attracted 
towards  the  public-house  in  which  his  dog  will  be 
domiciled ;  his  memory  is  so  far  alive  that  it  will  act 
as  an  advertisement  to  a  tavern ;  but  it  does  not 
stimulate  the  well-protected  oigan  of  gratuitous 
charity  amongst  his  admirers.  Even  this  pheqpme- 
non  is  not  quite  without  analogy  in  higher  circles. 
When  a  man  dies  whose  name  does  not  excite  the 
degree  of  enthusiasm  that  takes  the  form  of  a  statue, 
we  don’t  freshen  our  memory  by  looking  at  his  dog, 
but  we  build  something  of  which  we  happen  to  bo 
in  want,  —  a  school  or  a  pump,  as  the  case  may  be, 
—  and  call  it  after  his  name.  Tliis  is,  however,  a 
refined  expedient  for  expressing  our  admiration 
cheaply,  for  which  the  Sayers-worshippers  are  not 
sufficiently  educated. 
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As  to  the  merits  of  the  object  of  this  particular 
ebullition  of  hero-worship  we  need  not  speak,  for  it 
is  a  topic  which  has  already  lost  its  interest.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  British  rough  might  find  a  worse  object  of 
respect  than  one  who  certainly  typified  some  manly 
q^aalities.  But,  as  even  his  admiring  biographers  in 
tne  sporting  papers  confess  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
place  him  on  the  same  line  with  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  or  to  compare  the  national  loss  to  that 
sustained  in  Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr.  Cobden,  it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  that  he  should  be  rememlierod  for  a 
fortnight.  We  need  only  draw  a  moral  from  the 
honors  paid  to  the  deceased  hero  by  liis  bereaved 
followers.  In  the  public  funeral  there  is  nothing 
remarkable,  except  an  additional  proof  of  the  close 
neighborhood  of  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  it  re¬ 
quires  a  very  strong  popular  emotion  to  make  any 
such  exhibition  anything  but  h.azardous.  The  cyni¬ 
cal  observer  who  should  pull  the  pageant  to  pieces, 
and  insist  upon  analyzing  the  proportions  of  the 
sight-seeing  spirit  and  the  genuine  desire  to  pay 
respect,  woidd  doubtless  be  always  difficult  to  satis- 
j  fy.  The  frank  exhibition  of  sentiment  wliich  ap¬ 
pears  to  characterize  Tom  Sayers’s  admirers  ren¬ 
ders  their  performance  more  conspicuously  offensive. 
The  same  peculiarity  enables  them  to  show  in  its 
naked  deformity  the  propensity  to  coin  a  man’s 
memory  at  once  into  hard  cash.  Even  the  monu¬ 
ment,  though  apparently  to  be  erected  in  obedience 
to  what  Mr.  Kuskin  called  the  Lamp  of  Sacrifice, 
has  its  suspicious  aspect.  So  far  as  we  can  infer 
from  the  pages  of  BelVs  Life,  the  process  of,  collect¬ 
ing  subscriptions  always  involves  a  meeting  at  a 
public-house  to  work  up  the  excitement,  and  another 
meeting  has  to  be  held  to  “  audit  the  accounts.”  It 
is  therefore  just  possible  that  the  agitation  for  a 
monument  confers  some  benefit  upon  the  disinter¬ 
ested  canvassers.  The  art  of  obtaining  a  certain 
amount  of  reflected  honor  and  profit  by  a.ssociating 
one’s  self  with  the  memory  of  a  great  man  is  evi¬ 
dently  understood,  even  by  the  lower  orders.  But 
they  have  only  very  rudimentary  notions  as  to  mak- 
i  ing  the  most  of  it.  The  collection  of  relics,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  an  antiquated,  and  should  be  an  obsolete, 
mode  of  testifying  admiration.  There  was  some 
sense  in  collecting  the  relics  of  a  saint  when  they 
were  supposed  to  work  miracles.  A  thumb,  or  a 
toe-nail,  or  a  lock  of  hair  was  all  very  well  when  a 
sight  or  a  touch  of  it  could  cure  diseases  and  raise 
the  dead.  But  the  value  of  such  things  should  not 
have  survived  the  belief  in  their  occult  virtues. 
When  Tom  Sayers’s  dog  is  exhibited  he  will  look 
exactly  like  any  one  else’s  dog.  There  arc,  it  is 
true,  certain  things  which  we  naturally  associate 
with  their  previous  proprieters.  Newton’s  telescope, 
which  is  preserved  at  Cambridge,  ought  to  affect 
every  matnematician  who  sees  it  by  its  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  studies,  although  we  doubt  whether 
many  outbursts  of  mathematical  devotion  have  act¬ 
ually  been  called  forth  by  it  The  coat  of  Frederick 
the  Great  may  possibly  be  interesting  as  showing 
with  what  a  shockingly  bad  coat  that  great  man 
contented  himself.  But  a  coat  of  Newton’s,  or  an 
astronomical  telescope  of  Frederick’s,  would  not  be 
interesting,  because  they  in  no  way  tend  to  recall 
their  propnetors.  An  indiscriminate  mania  for  any¬ 
thing  with  which  a  great  man  has  ever  come  in  con¬ 
tact  is  simply  meaningless.  There  is  some  interest 
in  seeing  the  field  of  iVaterloo,  because  it  enables 
one  to  understand  the  battle  more  accurately ;  but 
no  one  is  ever  affected  by  standing  on  the  exact 
spot  where  Charles  I.  lost  his  head,  because  it  is 


exactly  like  hundreds  of  other  spots  in  London. 
Relics,  however,  are  losing  their  value  at  present, 
except  to  the  distressing  class  of  exhibitors  who 
prey  upon  visitors  to* show-houses  or  public  muse¬ 
ums.  We  have  other  and  more  refined  methods  of 
making  associations  useful.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  method  above-mentioned  of  jiroviding  some 
building  or  institution  for  our  own  comfort,  and 
calling  it  a  memorial.  If  Newton  had  died  in 
these  days,  some  one  would  have  found  out  that 
the  best  way  of  honoring  his  memory  was,  not  by 
tlirowing  away  money  upon  marble,  but  by  found¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  exhibitions  for  the  school  where  he 
was  educated ;  Cromwell’s  name  would  doubtless  be 
inscribed  upon  an  asylum  for  decayed  brewers  ;  and 
Milton  would  be  immortalized  by  an  annual  English 
prize-poem  upon  a  sacred  subject.  It  is  a  mercy, 
indeed,  that  our  ancestors  had  not  hit  upon  this  last 
ingenious  form  of  expressing  their  gratitude,  or  the 
world  itself  would  hardly  contain  the  floods  of  bad 
poetry  that'  would  have  been  poured  out.  It  may 
be  said  —  and  we  do  not  deny  it  —  that  there  is 
some  advantage  about  this  mode  of  combining  grati¬ 
tude  and  scll-intcrest ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  very 
poor  compliment  to  the  object  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  monument  is  no  measure  of  our  feeling 
towards  liim,  unless  the  erection  of  a  monument  is 
our  only  motive.  If  our  publie  spirit  and  our  grati¬ 
tude  are  both  of  them  rather  scanty,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  combine  them ;  but  at  any  rate  most  people 
would  feel  that  they  were  rather  being  made  a  con¬ 
venience  of  than  enjoying  a  commemoration.  One 
would  like,  at  any  rate,  to  have  a  tomb  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  one’s  own,  and  not  to  divide  its  credit 
with  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Company,  or  with 
the  school  or  university  which  reaped  some  of  the 
honor  and  all  the  profit. 

Tom  Sayers  has  had  his  share  of  that  posthumous 
glory  which  takes  the  shape  of  biographies.  He  has 
been  food  for  penny-a-liners ;  his  battles  have  been 
duly  fought  over  again;  and  ungrammatical  elo¬ 
quence  has  been  freely  lavished  over  his  grave.  But 
in  this  respect  he  is  perhaps  more  lucky  than  more 
exalted  contemporaries.  There  is  little  danger  of 
his  being  made  the  subject  of  a  set  biography.  He 
is  probably  safe  against  the  danger  of  having  his 
correspondence  published,  by  the  fact  of  his  literary 
exertions  having  been  strictly  limited.  And  ptsr- 
haps,  amongst  uie  various  annoyances  with  which 
kind  friends  surround  a  great  man’s  death-bed,  this 
must  be  the  most  annoying.  A  man  may  still  be 
horribly  caricatured  in  a  statue ;  though  he  cannot 
now  very  well  be  set  up  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman 
Emperor,  sternly  regarding  the  opposite  side  of  a 
market-place.  Modern  sculptors  can  succeed  in 
making  their  man  ridiculous  enough  without  these 
accessories.  An  institution  may  be  named  after 
you  which  will  be  the  eyesore  of  the  country  for 
years  to  come,  and  a  vexation  for  unborn  genera¬ 
tions  of  committeemen.  But  such  inflictions  do  not 
make  their  object  so  ridiculous  as  his  admirers. 
The  cruel  thing  is  to  make  a  man  expose  himself. 
There  must  be  something  very  irritating  in  the 
thought  that  all  your  letters  are  to  be  published,  in¬ 
cluding  answers  to  a  dun  or  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
because  the  smallest  trifle  from  such  a  hand  will  be 
interesting ;  that,  if  you  have  had  the  precaution  to 
destroy  all  papers  within  your  own  power,  your 
friends  will  hasten  to  supply  the  void ;  that  the  biog¬ 
rapher,  who  perhaps  derives  both  profit  and  re¬ 
flected  glory  ^m  his  task,  will  represent  himself  as 
dischaiging  a  pious  duty,  and  that  ho  will  be  only 
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called  to  account  if  he  refuses  to  publish  your  wash¬ 
ing  bills.  Shakespeare  had  more  advantages  than 
one  over  his  successors. 


FAST  AND  FIRM. 

A  ROMANCE  AT  MARSEILLES. 

It  was  at  the  Marseilles  railway-station;  why  I 
was  there,  or  where  I  was  going,  I  don’t  exactly  re¬ 
member,  so  much  having  happened  since,  and  I,  just 
at  that  tiine,  having  no  special  reason  to  go  to  one 
place  more  than  to  another. 

The  express  train  from  Paris  had  just  come  in. 

She  was  standing  a  little  aside,  just  out  of  the 
crowd  and  bustle,  looking  on,  scanning  every  face 
as  it  passed  and  repassed  :  mine  among  others,  and, 
as  I  fancied,  with  more  interest  than  others.  Her 
face  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  anxious ;  but 
she  looked  calm  and  self-possessed ;  her  manner  had 
no  bashl'ulness,  no  hardihood. 

Was  she  waiting  for  her  fellow-passenger  to  rejoin 
her? 

People  hurried  to  and  fro,  each  one  intent  on  his 
or  her  business.  No  one  approached  this  little  lady. 

By  and  by  I  saw  her  speak  to  an  elderly  woman, 
who  for  a  few  moments  stood  near  her,  a  matured 
specimen,  apparently,  of  the  genus  “  unprotected.” 
Of  her  I  think  she  asked  some  question.  From  her 
she  received,  I  fancied,  a  hurried,  a  not  over-courte¬ 
ous  answer.  I  saw  a  flush  rise  to  her  face  as  she 
turned  away. 

By  this  time  the  platform  was  almost  clear.  Such 
passengers  as  were  by  and  by  going  on  had  departed 
to  refresh  themselves ;  others  had  gone  to  their  rest¬ 
ing-places  ;  the  railway  officials  began  to  regard  tliis 
soutary  figure  curiously.  Raising  my  hat,  speaking 
to  her  in  French,  with  as  formal  a  courtesy  as  I  could 
command,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  she  were  waiting  for 
anybody ;  wanting  any  information ;  if  I  could  be  in 
any  way  of  any  service  to  her.  A  shade  as  of  per¬ 
plexity  or  disappointment  crossed  her  face  when  I 
thus  addressed  her. 

She  answered  in  better  French  than  mine,  while 
her  eyes  seemed  to  read  mine  with  something  more 
than  curiosity,  —  with  interest. 

“  I  was  to  have  been  met  here.  I  see  nobot^  who 
is  looking  for  anybody.  I  am  disappointed.  I  must 
wait  here;  some  one  will,  perhaps,  come  yet.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  kindness,  but  I  must  wait.” 

Again  lifting  my  hat,  I  left  her ;  but  only  to  pace 
the  platform  and  think  about  her.  Wait !  what  had 
she  to  wait  for?  Any  one  meaning  to  meet  her 
would  have  been  there  when  the  train  came  in. 
Alone  there,  and  most  likely  strange  to  the  place, 
what  could  she  do  ?  Meanwhile,  there  she  stood, 
waiting,  compascdly,  patiently. 

As  the  minutes  passed  by  I  thought  she  looked 
paler  and  paler ;  at  last,  as  I  approached  her  nearer 
than  in  my  other  turns,  she  came  a  few  steps  towards 
me. 

“  Will  you  be  so  kind,”  she  began  in  English, 
then,  correcting  herself,  she  spoke  French. 

I  smiled.  “  I  am  English,  as  you  arc.” 

“  O,  I  am  so  glad  !  ”  she  said,  quite  childishly. 
Then  she  added,  “  I  can  offer  no  excuse  for  troub- 
ling  you ;  but  will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  I  am 
come  direct  from  London.  I  am  going  to  my 
brother,  who  is  ill  in  Rome.  Some  one  was  to 
have  met  me  at  Marseilles,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  the  route  beyond  this.  My  brother  is  very 
ill.  I  must  travel  quickly,  or  — ”  here  she  paused, 
or  rather  her  voice  failed  her. 


“  Were  you  to  go  by  land  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  my  brother  forbade  me  to  travel  by  water. 
Sea-travelling  half  killed  him,  and  he  won’t  let  me 
try  it.” 

“  But,”  I  said,  quite  angrily,  “  it  is  an  impossible 
journey  for  you  to  undertake  alone  by  this  route, 
or  indeed  by  any  route.  What  were  your  friends 
thinking  of?  ” 

“  I  was  to  have  been  met  here,  you  know.  I  quite 
depended  upon  that.” 

“  But  you  have  no  business  here  at  all.  If  you 
want  to  go  by  land,  and  quickly,  you  ought  to  have 
gone  by  Chainbdry,  across  Mount  Cenis,  by  Susa, 
Turin,  Milan  —  ” 

She  turned  so  pale  that  I  paused.  She  looked 
about  for  some  resting-place ;  I  gave  her  my  arm, 
led  her  to  the  waiting-room,  got  her  a  glass  of  water 
and  a  cup  of  coflee,  begging  her  to  drink  the  latter. 

She  obwed  me,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
it  was,  “  You  will  tell  me  what  to  do  now  ?  My 
brother  is  very  ill,  perhaps  dying.  Will  it  be  best 
to  go  back  to  —  to  the  place  you  spoke  of,  or,  as  I 
am  here,  to  push  on  by  this  route  ?  Which  way  is 
the  quicker  ?  ” 

“  Where  Is  your  luggage  ?  The  train  starts  for 
Nice  in  five  minutes.  I  am  not  sure  what  better 
ou  can  do  than  push  on  by  this  route  now  you  are 
ere.” 

She  rose  directly.  “  I  have  no  luggage  but  what 
is  in  that  bag,”  pointing  to  one  I  had  taken  from  her 
when  I  gave  her  my  arm. 

“  What  a  charming  travelling-companion  she 
would  make  !  ”  I  thought  to  myself. 

She  added  as  we  hastened  towards  the  platform, 
“  I  left  London  at  an  hour’s  notice,  in  consequence 
of  a  telegram.”  As  I  hurried  her  along  she  asked, 
“  Are  you  going  any  further  by  this  route  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Would  you  kindly,  while  you  are  travelling  the 
next  stage,  write  me  down  directions  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

The  ladies’  carriage  into  which  I  looked  was  full ; 
so  I  handed  her  into  another,  and  got  in  myself; 
and  as  that  small  hand  rested  in  mine  a  curiously 
strong  tonviction  entered  my  mind,  and  rested 
there. 

I  seated  myself  opposite  to  her,  and  having  said, 
“  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  it  over  before 
we  get  to  Nice,”  I  feigned  to  be  fully  occupied  with 
route-books  and  maps  in  order  to  leave  her  quiet 
time  to  recover  herself. 

All  the  while  that  I  seemed  thus  occupied  I  was 
thinking  Intently.  I  was  not  very  young  or  “green.” 
I  had  heard  of  bewitched  and  bewitching  widows 
and  of  childish-looking  little  adventuresses  lying  in 
wait,  at  such  places  as  the  Marseilles  railway-station, 
for  men’s  hearts  to  ensnare  them  and  men’s  purses 
to  make  use  of  them,  and  I  considered  myself  a  man 
not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon.  Many  a  calm,  in¬ 
vestigating  glance  of  mine  rested  on  my  opposite 
neighbor’s  face,  her  dress,  her  ensemble. 

She  did  not  speak  to  me :  she  turned  her  face  to 
the  window.  I  thought  her  earnestly  interested  in 
the  fascinatingly  romantic  scenes  past  which  wc 
were  flying,  —  the  rocky  heights,  castle -looking 
rocks  and  rucky-looking  castles,  the  blue  bays  and 
gray  olive-hoary  plains,  which  she  was  seeing  now 
probably  for  the  first  time.  By  and  by  a  gentle, 
stealthy  movement  of  hers,  a  little  hand  slipped  into 
her  pocket,  and  then  her  handkerchief  lifted  to  her 
j  face  assured  me  she  was  crying. 

I  I  am  always  afraid  of  a  woman  who  is  crying.  A 
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man  is  a  brute  who  can  speak  a  harsh  word  to  a 
wecpine  woman,  and  a  kind  one  often  changes  a 
mild  trickling  of  the  salt  waters  to  a  deluge ;  so  I 
left  her  alone. 

She  kept  her  hand,  and  her  handkerchief  in  it, 
over  her  lace,  and  her  face  turned  towards  the  win¬ 
dow  as  much  as  possible.  I  began  to  hope  she  would 
fall  asleep.  I  believe  I  myself  did  fall  asleep  for  a 
few  moments.  By  and  by  I  was  roused  by  the  tail¬ 
ing  of  a  book  from  my  hand;  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  I  found  my  opposite  neighbor’s  fixed  upon  me, 
with  a  look  of  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  address¬ 
ing  me.  She  had  left  off  crying  then ;  that  she  hail 
cried  a  good  deal  her  face  told ;  her  lids  were  red¬ 
dened  in  tiny  s[>ots ;  she  was  looking  very  wan  and 
ill. 

She  had  her  purse  open  in  her  hand. 

“  Shall  I  have  enough  money  ?  ”  she  asked  me, 
holding  it  towards  me,  when  I  gave  signs  of  being 
fully  awake. 

1  took  the  poor  little  poorly-furnished  purse  in 
my  hand.  “  O  yes,  if  you  don’t  get  cheated ;  and 
as  I  am  going  to  Rome  by  this  route,  I  will  see  to 
that,  if  you  will  allow  mo.” 

“  You  are  going  to  Rome  ?  ”  Such  a  light  in  the 
eyes,  and  such  a  pretty  transient  flush  over  the  deli¬ 
cate  facre.  “  You  are  going  all  the  way  that  1  have 
to  go  ?  ” 

“  Yes.”  It  was  the  state  of  her  purse  that  had 
finally  decided  me. 

She  put  the  jiurse  I  returned  to  her  back  in  her 
bag.  After  that,  and  when  I  pretended  to  be 
looking  ill  another  direction,  I  saw  her  small  hands 
folded  together,  and  was  confident  that  her  bps 
formed  the  words,  “  Thank  God !  ”  Somehow  I  was 
more  touched  than  I  could  have  told  reason  for  by 
this. 

“  Have  you  slept  at  all  on  the  road  ?  ”  I  asked, 
presently. 

“  No ;  I  have  been  too  anxious.” 

“  Try  and  sleep  now,  or  you  will  be  utterly  worn 
out.  I  am  going  to  do  ray  best  to  take  care  of  you. 
Try  and  fancy  1  am  the  friend  your  brother  sent 
for  you.  I  will  try  and  take  as  good  care  of  you 
as  if  I  was.”  It  was  not  a  case  for  half-measures, 
you  see ;  I  leant  forward,  not  to  be  overheard,  and 
spoke  earnestly. 

“You  are  very  good,”  she  said,  and  her  eyes 
filled. 

I  put  my  hat-box  for  her  feet,  and  threw  my 
wrapper  over  her;  then  I  immersed  myself  in  my 
books  again. 

Two  old  ladies  and  one  old  gentleman  were 
nodding  in  the  other  compartment  of  the  carriage. 
For  a  lung  time  I  did  not  stir  hand  or  foot  or  look 
at  my  neighbor,  hoping  that,  her  mind  more  at 
ease,  she  might  catch  the  infection  of  their  drowsi¬ 
ness.  She  did :  when  I  did  venture  to  look  at  her 
she  was  asleep.  Her  hat  lay  on  her  knee;  her 
head  was  leant  back  in  the  angle  of  the  cushions. 
The  bght  of  the  carriage-lamp,  —  it  had  grown 
dusk  now,  —  slanted  down  from  the  bright  hair, 
tlirew  a  shadow  of  long  lashes  on  the  pale  cheek, 
fell  on  the  pretty  round  white  throat:  but  it  did 
not  look  easeful  sleep ;  the  mouth  retained  lines 
of  anxiety  and  depression.  I  did  not  look  at  her 
long;  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  her,  and  besides 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  un- 
chivalrous  audacity  and  profanity  to  take  that  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  unconsciousness  of  one  so  strangely 
thrown  upon  my  protection.  Her  hat  slipped  on 
her  knee  and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  carriage;  I 


picked  it  up  reverently  and  laid  it  on  my  own, 
which  was  on  the  seat  b^ide  me.  I  fell  to  consider¬ 
ing  it:  it  was  a  modest  little  hat,  pretty,  but  not 
in  a  coquettish  way ;  simple,  tasteful,  and  free  from 
any  of  the  grotesque  and  unsuitable  excrescences 
(I  can’t  call  them  ornaments)  I  have  wondered  at 
on  other  women’s  head-gear.  Her  whole  dress  had 
struck  me,  as  I  first  noticed  her  at  the  station,  as 
having  a  s])ecial  appropriateness,  a  neat  complete¬ 
ness,  an  absence  of  all  superfluity,  and  yet  no  ab¬ 
sence  of  feminine  gracefulness. 

“  Who  is  she  ?  What  is  she  ?  ”  1  pondered, 
and  as  I  pondered  my  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  fell 
upon  a  Gat'd  fastened  to  the  handle  of  her  bag, 
which  I  had  put  on  the  seat  beside  me,  to  give  her 
more  room,  when  I  begged  her  to  try  and  sleep. 

The  name  —  not  a  common  one  —  was  not  un¬ 
familiar  to  me,  and  yet  the  familiarity  of  it  carried 
me  far  back  into  the  past. 

“  Harkness  ?  ”  I  kept  repeating.  I  questioned 
and  perplexed  myself  to  no  purpose,  but,  by  and 
by,  when  I  had  given  np,  or  imagined  that  I  had, 
thinking  about  the  matter,  it  all  came  to  me. 

Harkness  was  the  name  of  an  old  drawing-master 
of  mine.  Harkness  was  the  name  of  a  young 
schoolfellow  of  mine.  Harkness  was  a  name  that 
for  two  or  three  years  I  had  seen  in  the  Royal 
Academy’s  Catalogue  as  the  painter  of  pictures 
which  had  struck  my  fancy,  —  mostly  scenes  in  the 
country  round  Rome,  cattle  and  peiisants  of  the 
Campagna  For  the  sake  of  the  name  as  much  as 
for  the  pictures  themselves,  I  had  purchased  some 
two  or  three,  I  forget  which,  of  th&se  works  (I 
bought  up  many  more  of  them  afterwards,  for  her 
sake)  at  the  time,  wondering  if  that  young  artist 
Harkness  was  my  young  schoolfellow  Harkness. 

I  now  determined  that  the  two  should  certainly 
be  one,  and  that  one  the  brother  of  my  little 
companion,  who  must  as  certainly  be  the  “sister 
Ruth  ”  of  whom  he  had  often  talked,  —  a  baby 
girl  then,  and  the  object  of  his  almost  idolatrous 
affection. 

While  she  slept  I  furbished  up  my  memory  as  to 
all  matters  regarding  the  two  Harknesses,  father 
and  son ;  it  wiis  some  time  before  I  could  remember 
the  son’s  Christian  name,  much  to  my  vexation ; 
but  at  last  that  came  too,  Harold, —  Harold  Hark¬ 
ness.  I  was  triumphant,  almost  anxious  the  tired 
little  sleeper  should  wake,  quite  resolved  that 
Harold  Harkness  should  have  been  my  very  dear 
friend.  I  could  remember,  happily,  that  I  had 
sometimes  been  of  service  to  him ;  that  I  had  been 
fond  of  the  boy ;  that  he  had  been  a  bright,  beauti¬ 
ful-faced,  fair-haired  little  fellow,  who  had  nourished 
a  romantic  and  grateful  regard  for  me. 

My  chaige,  so  I  now  regarded  Ruth  Harkness, 
moaned  in  her  sleep  in  a  faint,  distressful  sort  of 

ay. 

I  bent  towards  her :  we  were  stopping  at  a  sta¬ 
tion,  Cannes,  I  think.  She  roused  herself. 

“  Could  you  get  me  a  glass  of  water?”  she  asked; 
“  I  am  so  sorry  to  give  you  trouble.” 

“You  feel  ill,  faint?  I’ll  be  back  directly.”  I 
sprang  out:  I  brought  her  a  glass  of  water  into 
which  I  had  put  a  little  cognac.  “  You  need  n’t  be 
afraid,  it ’s  not  too  strong,  it  will  do  you  good.  I ’m 
a  sort  of  a  doctor.” 

She  took  it  with  a  grateful,  confiding  look,  and 
drank  it  Having  pmd  a  porter  to  return  the  glass, 
I  was  lingering  on  the  platform,  near  the  carriage 
door,  regardless  of  warnings  to  get  in,  amusing 
myself  by  watching  the  eager  hurry  of  others, 
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wishing  in  that  manner  to  show  myself  an  old, 
experienced  traveller,  perhaps,  when  sh;.  looked 
out. 

“  If  you  should  be  left  behind,  or  get  hurt  in 
getting  in  in  a  hurry,”  she  said.  I  was  in  the  car¬ 
riage  i^'forc  she  hiul  finished  speaking ;  her  anxious 
face  was  enough.  It  was  new  to  me  to  feel  myself 
of  paramount  importance  to  anybody :  a  very  novel 
and  pleasant  sensation. 

I  brought  her  a  small  nosegay  of  Proven9e  rose¬ 
buds,  jas.nine,  and  violets  ;  but  I  took  it  away  from 
her  almost  directly,  saying,  “The  perfume  is  too 
strong.” 

She  let  me  do  as  I  pleased,  but  she  looked  at  the 
flowers  lovingly. 

“  You  are  better  now  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  thank  you  !  I  had  been  dreaming  pain¬ 
fully  about  Harold,  my  brother.” 

“  I  wonder  when  you  ate  anything  last.” 

“  I  have  eaten  some  biscuits  I  hail  with  me ;  they 
told  me  I  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  refresh¬ 
ment  by  the  way,  but  1  was  afraid  to  lose  my  place, 
and  the  bustle  confused  me.” 

“  Then  you  have  lived  on  biscuits  since  you  left 
London  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  been  hungry.” 

“  I  have  made  a  very  pleasant  discovery  while 
you  were  asleep.  Miss  Harkne.ss,”  I  said,  pointing  to 
the  canl  on  her  bag.  “  This  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  well-known  name  to  me.  A  favorite 
schoolfellow  of  mine  was  called  Harold  Harkness, 
a  favorite  artist  of  mine,  whose  works  I  have  greatly 
admired,  is  called  Harold  Harkness.  Now  don’t 
tell  me  you  are  not  the  ‘  little  sister  Ruth  ’  he  used 
to  talk  about” 

“  I  am  only  too  glad  and  proud  to  tell  you  that 
I  am.” 

“  You  don’t  ask  who  I  am,  or  seem  surprised  at 
my  discovery.” 

“  No,”  she  answered,  slightly  smiling.  “  I  knew 
before.” 

“  Knew  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  Harold  used  to  talk  to  me  about  you 
enough  to  make  me  remember  the  name  very  well ; 
and  while  you  were  walking  up  and  down  the 

filatform  at  Marseilles  I  read  your  name  upon  your 
uggage.” 

“  But  how  did  you  come  to  associate  the  luggage 
with  its  right  owner  ?  I  did  not  go  near  it” 

“  By  instinct,  I  suppose  partly,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  Harold  once  tried  to  paint  a  likeness  of  you 
from  memory,  and  you  are  still  enough  like  his 
picture  to  have  made  me  notice  your  face  before  I 
noticed  the  name  on  the  luggage.” 

When  we  reached  Nice, —  liow  wonderfully  love¬ 
ly  under  the  moonlight  some  parts  of  that  route 
looked  I  —  the  sharply-lined  sea  alps  against  a  clear, 
large-starred  sky,  the  smooth-flashing  little  bays, 
the  crystallized  slopes  of  olives,  the  romantic  and 
significant  looking  black  files  of  cypresses,  like  a 
mournful,  mourning,  funereally-draped  procession, 
—  when  we  reached  Niee,  I  wondered  what  it 
would  be  best  to  do  with  Miss  Harkness.  I  studied 
the  faces  of  the  old  ladies,  our  travelling  compan¬ 
ions,  but  they  had  a  sour,  grim  way  of  looking  at 
me  and  my  obarge ;  they  spoke  together  about  us, 
and  shook  their  heads.  I  did  not  venture  to  ask 
them  to  be  charged  with  the  care  of  her  till  morn¬ 
ing,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  own  to  them  that  I  was 
not  her  legitimate  protector,  —  her  brother  or  her 
husband. 


As  I  handed  Miss  Harkness  ftom  the  carriage,  I 
felt  that  she  was  trembling. 

“  You  cannot  go  on  till  the  eight  o’clock  diligence 
in  the  morning.  I  shall  secure  a  room  for  you  at  an 
hotel  where  I  can  rely  upon  your  being  safe  and 
comfortable ;  I  shall  engage  your  place  in  the  dili¬ 
gence  to-night,  and  call  for  you  in  the  morning.” 
This  as  I  ted  her  to  a  cab. 

“  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness?” 

“  It  is  nothing.  I  am  a  very  idle,  unoccupied  fel¬ 
low,  at  anybody’s  service, —  especially  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  your  brother’s  sister.” 

“  If  only  he  is  alive  to  thank  you !  You  think  I 
cannot  go  on  to-night  ?  ” 

“  I  know  you  cannot.”  I  did  not  know  it,  but  I 
knew  she  ought  not. 

The  mistress  of  one  of  the  Nice  hoteb  was  well 
and  favorably  known  to  me.  I  committed  Miss 
Harkness  to  her  care,  explaining  in  few  words  the 
object  of  her  journey. 

Then  I  ordered  —  and  I  remember  I  took  great 
pains  with  its  selection  —  a  little  dinner  for  one,  of 
soup,  game,  cutlets,  sweets,  choice  fruit  and  coffee, 
to  be  served  as  soon  as  possible  to  No.  99 ;  and 
after  I  had  done  that,  I  went  about  my  own  busi¬ 
ness.  I  secured  the  coup6  of  the  diligence  and  one 
place  in  the  banquette  as  far  as  Genoa.  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  Marseilles  to  request  that  my  luggage, 
wliich  I  had  left  unowned  there,  should  be  taken 
charge  of  till  further  notice.  I  dined  at  an  hotel 
close  to  the  diligence  office,  drank  coffee,  smoked, 
lounging  on  the  esplanade  and  looking  towards  the 
windows  of  the  hou.se  where  I  had  left  Miss  Hark¬ 
ness,  and  wondered  dreamily  what  would  come  of 
this  very  strange  adventure  of  mine. 

Suppose  a  wife  should  come  of  it  ? 

Pshaw  !  most  unlikelv  !  What  probability  was 
there  that  a  sweet  girl  like  this  should  be  disen¬ 
gaged  ? 

To  what  sort  of  a  fellow,  however,  if  he  lets  her 
run  such  risks  as  these  ?  Suppose  she  had  fallen 
into  bad  hamb  as  completely  as  she  had  fallen 
into  mine  —  which  shall  be  harmless  for  her,  God 
knows ! 

She  would  not  have  fallen  into  bad  hands. 

There  is  judgment,  discernment,  wisdom  beyond 
her  years  in  that  sweet  little  face,  with  its  serene 
brow  and  clear  eyes,  its  firm,  rather  sad  mouth. 

I  was  sorry  she  had  seen  my  name,  otherwise  I 
could  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul  • 
that  it  was  my  face  which  had  inspired  her  with 
confidence. 

But  what  on  earth  could  she  have  done  had  I  not 
lieen  there  ?  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  would 
have  become  of  her  ?  Well !  Heaven  guards  its 
own.  Heaven  knows  what  would  have  become  of 
her. 

When  I  tired  of  my  moonlight  rambling  by  the 
shores  of  that  wonderful  Bay  of  Nice,  and  went  to 
my  hotel,  I  found  it  was  too  late  to  lie  worth  while 
going  to  bed  that  night,  so  I  watched  till  morning. 

I  was  at  her  hotel  pretty  early,  anxious  to  settle 
her  account  before  she  should  be  troubled  about  it. 

I  ordered  breakfast  to  be  taken  to  her  in  her  room, 
and  sent  a  pencilled  message  to  her,  telling  her  I 
had  arranged  everything. 

I  sha’n’t  easily  forget  the  earnestly  grateful  look 
she  gave  me  when  we  met.  As  I  tucked  her  up 
snuglv  in  the  coup4,  — 

“  flad  she  been  comfortable  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  O  yes ;  I  had  thought  of  everything.  I  had 
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been  most  kind,”  she  answered,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears.  And  then,  “Where  was  I  going?"  with  a 
half  alarm  in  her  tone  and  her  face,  as  she  found  I 
did  not  take  my  place  beside  her. 

“  To  the  banquette,  up  above ;  I  am  your  courier, 
mademoiselle;  one  sees  better  there,  but  this  is 
fitter  for  a  lady.” 

It  was  an  early  February  morning :  the  sun  and 
sky  as  bright  as  only  a  Riviera  sun  and  sky  could 
be ;  the  Alediterranean  blue,  as  only  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  could  be. 

That  wonderful  Comice  Road  !  I  had  often  trav¬ 
elled  it  before  ;  but  that  only  made  me  better  able 
to  admire  it  then.  Now  high  on  the  hills,  where 

?"ou  seemed  to  have  glimpses  of  a  whole  Switzer- 
and  of  snow-mountains ;  where  you  had  below  you 
bay  after  bay  glittering  azure  or  violet,  town,  vil¬ 
lage,  and  tower,  and  distant  expanse  of  sea ;  where 
yoh  looked  upon  little  castellated  cities  sitting  on 
their  natural  fortifications,  secure,  impregnable ;  — 
then  down  to  the  shores,  through  the  queerest  and 
quaintest  of  small  ports,  past  new-built  and  build¬ 
ing  fleets,  between  boughs  loaded  with  lemons, 
through  orchards  of  lemons,  past  the  palm-groves  of 
Bordighera,  —  what  an  enchanted  world  it  seemed ! 
Media?val  and  romantic,  northern  strength,  southern 
grace  ;  but  it  is  not  of  these  things  I  care  to  talk 
now. 

We  did  not  stop  more  than  a  few  hours  at  Genoa. 
How  long  we  were  upon  our  route  altogether  I  can¬ 
not  distinctly  remember.  We  had  bad  weather  at 
one  time,  cold  and  rain,  snow,  wind,  and  hail ;  that 
was,  I  think,  in  crossing  the  Apennines  between 
Sestris  and  Spezia.  She  never  complained,  though 
she  got  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  she  would  have 
fallen,  but  that  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  one  even¬ 
ing  as  I  was  helping  her  to  alight,  —  that  was  at 
Spezia,  —  she  never  complained. 

Caught  her  in  my  arms !  yes ;  and  before  I  knew 
it  had  given  her  a  sort  of  compassionate  hug,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  You  poor,  tired,  patient  child !  ”  I 
couldn’t  help  it. 

Rail  from  Spezia  to  Leghorn;  past  the  marble 

?uarrles  of  Carrara,  past  Pisa ;  rail  and  diligence  to 
iivita  Vecchia,  rail  to  Rome.  Our  journey  was 
not  long  since,  you  see. 

When  we  reached  Rome,  in  the  full  brightness  of 
a  sunny  morning,  she  did  look  travel-woni,  fagged, 
and  jaded.  The  night  before,  in  a  crowded  dili- 
ence, — I  had  not  been  able  to  secure  a  coup6  for 
er, — she  had  slept  great  part  of  the  night,  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  —  a  sleep  of  such  profound 
exhaustion  as  had  half  alarmed  me.  I  had  ventured 
to  put  my  arm  round  her,  to  draw  her  to  me,  in  order 
to  support  her  better,  —  what  a  slight,  fragile-feel¬ 
ing  form  it  was  !  As  I  held  her  thus,  and  sne  slept 
this  dead  sleep,  my  eyes  never  closed,  and  my  mind 
was  very  busy. 

What  would  be  the  end  of  this  journey  ? 

Should  her  brother  be  already  dead  ? 

Friendless,  moneyless,  homeless,  alone  ! 

When  we  stopped  once  she  half  roused ;  she 
looked  up  in  my  face  as  I  bent  down  to  her. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  weary  you,”  she  said.  “  I  can’t 
help  it ;  I’m  so  tired !  ”  she  was  half  stupefied  with 
fatigue ;  almost  before  she  had  finished  speaking 
her  head  drooped  on  my  shoulder  again. 

I  pressed  her  closer  for  answer,  that  was  all. 

“  Your  wife,  poor  young  thing,  seems  quite  worn 
out,”  said  a  kindly,  half  quakcrish-looking  lady  sit¬ 
ting  opposite.  I  had  noticed  how  pleasantly  and 
compassionately  she  glanced  at  Ruth.  A  few  days 


ago  I  should  on  this  have  told  Ruth’s  story,  and 
claimed  a  woman’s  protection  for  a  woman;  but 
now  —  well,  I  was  jealous  and  selfish.  I  wanted 
her  all  to  myself,  wanted  her  to  be  cared  for  with 
my  cares,  —  all  mine,  only  mine. 

I  ans'vfrercd  simply,  “  She  is  worn  out ;  she  has 
travelled  from  London  almost  without  stopping ; 
she  has  a  brother  dying  in  Rome.” 

“  Poor,  poor  young  thing !  But  she  is  happier 
than  many ;  she  will  meet  sorrow  with  one  by  her 
who  loves  her  with  more  than  the  love  of  a  brother.” 

My  conscience  was  roused ;  none  of  our  other  fel¬ 
low-travellers  could  hear  us ;  I  briefiy  told  her  Ruth’s 
story,  and  finished  by  asking,  “  Are  you  going  to 
stay  in  Rome  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  friend,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
the  young  lady.” 

“  You  may  perhaps  be  of  the  greatest  service.”  I 
gave  her  my  card  and  she  gave  me  hers,  pencilling 
on  it  her  address  in  Rome. 

“  ITiis  your  brother’s  address  ?  ”  I  a.«ked  Ruth,  as 
we  approached  Rome,  reading  a  card  she  gave  me. 

“  Yes ;  you  are  surprised.  Why  ?  ” 

“  This  is  such  a  miserable  quarter.” 

“  O,  he  is  very  poor,  and  always  saving,  saving, 
to  be  able  soon  to  give  me  a  home,”  she  said.  “  lie 
says  I  never  shall  be  happy  as  a  governess,  nor  he  to 
know  me  one.” 

“  Ruth,”  I  said,  taking  her  hand  as  we  drove 
through  the  streets.  “Let  me  call  you  so.  I  am 
not  a  stranger  now ;  I  am  a  brother  to  you,  wishing 
to  be  to  you  more  than  any  brother ;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  of  that  now.  Are  you  jirepared  for 
a  great  shock  ?  Can  your  physical  system  bear  it  ? 
I  know  that  brave  mind  will.  I  mean  if  your  brother 
should  be  very,  very  ill,  dying, —  dead.” 

She  shuddered.  “  You  have  said  the  word ;  I 
could  not.  1  have  been  thinking  day  after  day  that 
he  is  dead;  that  is  why  —  ” 

.“  Why  no  one  met  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  fear,  poor  child,  you  may  be  right.  You  will 
try  to  bear  up  bravely ;  and  —  you  will  let  me  be  a 
brother  to  you  till  —  ” 

Now  our  cab  stopped. 

“  This  street  is  enough  to  have  killed  him,”  she 
said.  “  Surely  it  is  not  hero  ?  ” 

We  had  stopped  in  one  of  the  narrow,  filthy,  as  a 
matter  of  course  foul-smelling  streets  of  which  there 
are  plenty  in  Rome. 

“  It  is  here,”  I  said,  as  the  cabman  opened  the  door. 

I  gave  the  word,  “  AVait,”  and  lifted  her  out. 

I  Up  the  dank,  chill,  dirty  stair,  up  and  up.  At 
last  w''  reached  a  door  on  which  the  poor  Icllow’s 
card  was  nailed. 

She  seemed  to  gather  courage  now.  She  led  the 
way,  through  a  small,  dark  anteroom,  in  which  I 
paused. 

I  listened. 

I  heard  a  smothered  exclamation  from  her ;  from 
him  a  cry  so  shrill  as  to  be  almost  a  scream, — 
“  Ruth !  ” 

I  walked  to  the  head  of  the  staircase  and  waited 
there,  perhaps  half  an  hour ;  then  she  came  to  pie ; 
came  close  up  to  me  and  laid  her  hand  upon  my 
arm,  —  the  expression  of  the  piteous  eyes  bfted  to 
mine  told  me  there  was  no  hope. 

With  a  caressing  word  I  drew  her  to  me:  she 
leant  her  forehead  against  my  arm  a  moment, 
then  — 

“  Harold  wants  to  see  you ;  Harold  wants  to  thank 
you,”  she  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 


FAST  AND  FIRM. 


I  followed  her  into  the  room. 

The  full  lifjht  of  a  small  square  window,  from 
which  one  could  see  the  Tiber,  the  Castle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  and  the  lino  of  Mons  Janiculus,  was  streaming 
on  a  low  couch  whero  my  poor  young  schoolfellow 
lay. 

I  saw  directly  that  life  with  him  was  a  question  of 
no  more  than  days,  perhaps  of  only  hours. 

Yet  what  a  beautiful  bright  face  it  was  still !  what 
a  light  stteamed  from  those  radiant  eyes  as  he,  with¬ 
out  rising,  —  he  was  past  that,  —  stretched  both 
hands  towards  me. 

Ruth  was  crouching  by  him;  one  hand  soon 
clutched  her  again,  the  other  grasped  mine  as  I  sat 
down  by  him. 

In  this  strange  world  how  often  are  simple  deeds, 
that  cost  nothing  to  the  doer,  most  richly  rewarded ! 
What  had  I  done  ?  What  saerifiee  had  I  made  ? 
And  how  they  thanked  and  blessed  me !  He  with 
his  didlciiltly-spoken,  faint  words ;  she  with  her 
blessed  eyes  confirming  his  praises. 

A  few  words  explained  the  case. 

He  had  rallied  after  sending  the  first  telegram, 
and  had  thought  it  needless  that  Ruth  should  come : 
he  had  not  calculated  on  the  possibility  of  her  start¬ 
ing  as  immediately  as  she  had  done ;  and  the  second 
message  which  bid  her  not  come  had  not  reached 
her. 

A  few  days  after — two  days  since  now  —  he  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  had  been  pronounced 
beyond  hope. 

“K  only  I  had  known  of  all  this  sooner  1”  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  at  the  miserable  room,  and 
thought  of  my  idle  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Wlien,  by  and  by,  Ruth  for  a  brief  while  absent, 
—  a  woman  living  in  the  rooms  below,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  Harold,  had  taken  her  away  to 
give  her  some  refreshment,  —  I  stammeringly  ex¬ 
pressed  something  of  my  regret,  he  answered,  “  It 
IS  better  as  it  is ;  for  myseli  I  am  well  content.  I 
believe  in  another  working-world,  where  there  will 
be  a  better  light,  a  truer  sight,  more  beauty  to  per¬ 
ceive,  and  purer  senses  to  receive  it.” 

“  Is  your  sweet  sister  free  ?  ”  I  asked ;  “  free  from 
any  eng.agemcnt, — free-hearted  ?  ”  I  spoke  low  and 
hastily,  and  felt  in  all  my  being  how  much  hung 
upon  his  answer. 

“My  little  Ruth? — O  yes;  as  far  as  I  know; 
and  she  Ihis  never  had  any  secrets  from  me.” 

“  I  love  her,”  I  responded.  “  If  she  can  love  me, 
I  will  do  what  a  man  can  to  make  a  woman  happy 
as  a  wife.” 

He  did  not  immediately  answer;  he  lay  with 
closed  eyes;  but  I  felt  the  tightening  pressure  of 
his  hand. 

“  I  may  tell  her  by  and  by  that  I  had  your  good 
wishes  ?  ” 

“You  may  tell  her,”  the  radiant  eyes  unclosing 
on  me,  “  that  in  my  last  hours  I  drank  a  full  cup  of 
happiness,  believing  that  my  darling,  my  little  Ruth, 
my  ewe-lamb,  my  pet  sister,  would  he  happy  among 
happy  women  as  your  wife.” 

“You  have  not  lost  your  generous-hearted  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  a  very  unworthy  fellow,”  I  answered. 

“  Nothing  I  have  heard  of  my  old  friend,  my  pro¬ 
tector,  my  benefactor,  has  tended  to  lessen  those 
feelings,”  he  said. 

“  One  word  of  yours  in  your  sister’s  car  will  make 
me  —  ” 

She  came  in  at  tliat  moment  I  was  going  to 
leave  tliem  together,  but  he  b^ged  me  not  to  go ; 
and  while  he  spoke  a  mortal  faintness  surprised  him. 


It  passed,  however.  He  asked  to  be  lifted  up; 
the  recumbent  position  was  painful  to  him ;  he  lay 
with  his  head  on  Ruth’s  shoulder,  bright  hair  min¬ 
gling  with  bright  hair. 

The  doctor  came  and  went,  and  the  woman  who 
had  nursed  him ;  they  both  ibreboded  that  the  last 
hour  was  near. 

It  was  an  afternoon  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  said 
he  did  not  suffer  much :  now  and  again  he  talked ; 
and  when  he  talked  wisdom  not  of  this  world  was 
in  his  words. 

Ruth  did  not  shed  a  tear;  she  seemed  absorbed  in 
him  beyond  consciousness  of  self  or  sorrow;  she 
moistened  his  lips  or  wiped  his  brow  continually, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  cling  to  his. 

The  sunset  entering  the  room  touched  those  two. 
She  was  watching  him  intently;  his  eyes  closed, 
half  opened,  seemed  to  look  at  her  dreamily,  like  the 
eyes  of  one  who  dozes  off  to  sleep.  The  light  faded ; 
the  dusk  gathered ;  we  did  not  stir,  believing  that 
he  slept. 

By  and  by  through  the  gloom,  the  near  hush  and 
the  distant  noise  of  the  great  city,  Ruth’s  voice,  low 
and  awe-struck,  reached  me,  asking  for  light.  I  had 
fallen  into  profound  thought,  —  life,  love,  death  and 
immortality,  failure,  success,  the  world’s  vanity,  —  I 
do  not  know  what  I  did  not  think  of  as  I  sat  motion¬ 
less  in  that  dusky  room. 

I  procured  a  lamp;  I  set  it  down  on  the  table, 
where  the  light  fell  on  those  faces.  I  found  that 
Ruth  had  sunk  lower  and  lower  as  the  head  on  her 
shoulder  grew  heavier.  A  glance  told  me  the  truth ; 
he  was  dead. 

She  saw  it ;  she  knew  it.  She  sank  down  lower 
yet,  till  his  bright  head  was  on  the  pillow,  hers  beside 
it.  She  moaned  softly,  lying  thus  cheek  to  cheek. 
I  heard  a  few  words :  “  Brother,  take  me,  take  me 
with  you ;  I  have  none  but  you.” 

Then  she  lay  quite  still,  half  on  the  couch,  half  on 
the  floor,  face  to  face  with  the  dead. 

What  did  I  do  ? 

I  stood  and  looked  at  them. 

As  I  stood  and  looked  at  them,  I  went  through 
one  of  those  experiences  that  it  is  no  use  to  try  and 
record ;  that  are  written  In  the  life  of  life,  upon  the 
heart  of  heart,  forever. 

By  and  by  I  found  that  she  was  lying  in  a  dead 
faint. 

I  disentangled  them  then,  and  laid  her  on  the  floor 
on  as  good  a  couch  as  I  could  make  of  my  wrapper 
and  of  the  cushions  of  an  old  chair. 

I  had  told  her  the  truth  when  I  told  her  I  was  a 
sort  of  doctor.  That  had  been  the  profession  I  had 
not  loved  well  enough  to  follow,  after  a  large  fortune 
left  me  had  made  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  need¬ 
less.  I  could  treat  her  as  well  as  another.  I  did 
what  I  could  for  her,  and  saw  her  revive.  My  en¬ 
treaties  prevailed  on  her,  after  a  time,  to  leave  the 
room  for  a  few  hours,  going  with  the  woman  of  the 
rooms  below ;  but  before  the  night  had  half  passed, 
she  was  back  again. 

“  Do  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  want  to  sit  and 
look  at  him.  I  won’t  cry.  Soon  I  shall  lose  him 
forever.” 

She  took  her  station  by  him :  she  begged  me  to 
go  away  somewhere  to  get  some  rest.  I  pretended 
to  yield,  but  found  myself  too  anxious  to  go  beyond 
the  anteroom:  she  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  left 
alone. 

The  dawn  brought  the  horrible  and  harrowing 
business  —  of  putting  away,  out  of  sight,  out  of 
reach,  the  mortality  that  has  been  so  dear,  that  we 
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I  have  clutched  so  close,  and  never  could  keep  too 
near  —  to  my  mind. 

I  talked  to  her  as  little  as  I  could  and  as  gently. 
Giently !  if  words  could  have  floated  on  the  air  like 
eider-down,  or  touched  her  with  gossamer-light 
touches,  they  would  still  have  seemed  to  me  too 
rough  to  be  cast  at  her  then.  Still  I  was  forced  to 
try  and  ascertain  her  wishes. 

“  You  know  what  is  best,  you  will  do  what  is 
most  right,”  she  answered  me  gently ;  “  but  don’t 
ask  me  to  leave  the  house  while  he  is  in  it.  Think 
of  the  long  years  that  I  have  not  seen  him,  think  of 
the  long  years  that  —  ”  There  she  paused,  burst 
into  violent  weeping  —  she  had  not  cried  before  — 
“Oil  feel  as  if  my  heart  was  breaking  !  ”  she  said, 
pressing  her  hands  over  it. 

I  clasped  her  to  me ;  I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  reminding  her,  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  of  how 
well  things  must  be  with  her  beloved  brother.  I 
spoke,  too,  of  the  place  where  we  would  lay  him  to 
rest,  of  the  country  quiet  among  the  roses,  the 
violets,  the  cypresses. 

She  lay  quiet  in  my  arms,  and  by  and  by  lifted 
up  her  face  to  listen.  To  see  that  sweet,  s^  face 
resting  against  my  breast,  to  look  down  upon  it,  and 
meet  its  trustful  eyes,  filled  me  with  overmastering 
emotions. 

“  If  jrou  can  love  me,”  I  said  then,  “  you  need 
never  feel  alone  or  unsheltei-ed,  never  more  while  I 
live.  This  is  no  unfit  place  or  time  to  tell  you  this, 
for  he  knew  I  loved  you,  and  was  glad  in  knowing 
it ;  but  I  do  not  ask  or  expect  or  desire  any  answer, 
not  now.” 

I  hardly  know  that  she  then  took  in  the  sense  of 
m^  wonls ;  sorrow  and  exhaustion  had  drained  her 
life.  No  tinge  of  color  came  to  her  cheek  ;  she  just 
listened. 

“  How  good  you  are  I  how  good  you  are !  ”  she 
said.  “  What  could  I  have  done  but  for  you  ?  ” 

I  arranged  everything  for  the  best  as  far  as  I 
knew ;  I  tempted  her  from  the  room  to  go  with  me 
to  the  Protestant  graveyard  beyond  the  walb,  to 
choose  where  he  should  lie.  she  seldom  spoke; 
she  said  afterwartb  it  was  all  like  a  dream,  from 
which  she  expected  at  any  moment  to  awake. 

The  next  day  we  buried  him. 

When  all  was  done  we  lingered  near  the  place. 
A  spring-brc.athed  soft  wind  was  blowing ;  spring¬ 
voiced  sweet  birds  were  singing ;  the  cypresses 
were  swaying  to  and  fro ;  the  mild  spring  sun  was 
shining ;  the  place  was  very  soothing  and  peaceful, 
—  towered  over  by  the  great  monumental  pyramidal 
tomb  of  some  forgotten  great  one,  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  city  of  the  de^,  of  memories,  and  of  surviving 
art  lying  in  sight. 

That  was  a  day  to  be  remembered. 

I  promised  her  that  the  grave  should  be  cared  fbr 
better  than  any  other  in  the  place;  that  flowers 
should  always  blossom  on  it,  and  its  headstone 
never  be  moss-encrusted. 

When  we  went  away  I  took  her  to  the  care  of 
I  that  motherly,  kind,  quakerish  lady  of  the  diligence, 
whom  I  had  preparea  to  receive  her. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  for  some  days ;  she  was 
too  exhausted,  when  tne  reaction  from  long  over¬ 
tension  set  in,  to  leave  her  bed. 

I  called  every  day,  and  always  found  some  gentle- 
worded,  grateful  message  ready  for  me ;  but  day 
after  day  I  did  not  see  her. 

At  last  a  bright  day  came  when  I  did. 

She  was  more  altered,  more  broken-down-look- 
Ing  than  I  had  anticipated;  the  meeting  me  agi- 
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tated  her  very  greatly;  her  black  dress,  too,  in¬ 
creased  the  delicacy  of  her  look.  Mrs.  Norrison 
stood  by  her,  smoothing  her  hair  and  petting  her 
with  loving  deeds  and  wortls  till  she  was  calmer, 
then,  good  woman,  she  left  us  together. 

I  had  no  idea  what  lay  before  me.  Our  inter¬ 
view  was  a  long  one.  More  than  once  I  left  her 
side,  and  paced  the  room  in  despair,  stood  at  one  or 
other  of  the  windows  that  looked  down  over  the 
city,  and  pondered  how  I  could  convince  her  of  my 
love,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  selfish  and  interested 
nature  of  it. 

She  met  my  definite  offer  of  my  hand  and  heart 
(as  the  novelists  phrase  it)  with  the  most  meekly, 
humbly  firm  refusal. 

Her  gratitude  was  so  full  and  so  lowly,  her  agita¬ 
tion  so  great  that  I  could  not  be  angry  with  her,  but 
I  was  greatly  irritated,  and  turned  my  irritation 
against  myself ;  cursed  myself  that  I  could  find  no 
words  strong  enough  to  convince  her.  She  had  sot 
me  on  a  pinnacle,  and  she  would  keep  me  there, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  no  higher  than  the  level  of  her 
love. 

It  was  just  like  me,  she  told  me.  Just  like  what 
she  had  always  heard  of  me.  She  would  always 
love  me  with  the  most  grateful,  revenmt  love,  al¬ 
ways  remember  me  in  her  prayers,  but  be  my  wife 
—  no. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  get  a  re.ason  why ;  but 
at  last  I  tortured  it  from  her.  Slic  ladicved  that  I 
was  sacrificing  myself,  that  I  loved  her  becau.se  she 
was  friendless  and  alone;  but  she  was  not  fit  for 
me,  she  told  me ;  she  had  not  the  accomplishments, 
the  education,  tlie  talent,  the  beauty,  the  anything 
that  my  wife  should  have.  As  fbr  her  future  I  need 
not  be  anxious,  she  assured  me.  Mrs.  Norrison  had 
told  her  that  here,  in  Koine,  she  could  procure  her 
a  suitable  situation. 

At  last,  when  I  had  exhausted  every  argument, 
or  thought  I  had,  and  de.spaired,  at  all  events,  of 
present  success,  I  grew  hurt  and  angry;  I  turned 
from  her  to  a  window,  and  stood  looking  out.  A 
veil  of  blackness  gathered  between  me  and  all  I 
looked  on.  I  was  ill  with  anger,  disappointment, 
and  thwarted  will. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  I  had  stoo<l  so  (but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  a  long  time)  when  the  softest  of  small 
hands  entered  mine,  which  hung  down  beside  me. 
I  started  and  looked  round.  She  was  looking  up 
into  my  face  so  wistfully,  her  own  face  strained  witn 
pain  and  earnestness. 

“  You  look  so  pained,  so  displeascil,”  she  said. 
“  I  must  seem  to  you  so  thoroughly  heartless  and 
ungrateful.  I  cannot  bear  it.” 

Before  I  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do  she  was 
kneeling  beside  me  ;  before  I  could  prevent  her,  her 
soft  fingers  were  raising  my  hand  to  her  softer  lifis. 

I  lifted  her  up;  holding  her  by  the  shoulders,  I 
asked  her,  I  am  afraid  almost  fiercely,  “  Can  you 
tell  me  that  you  do  not  love  me  ?  ” 

“  Nq,  I  cannot ;  I  do  love  you :  I  love  you  very 
dearly.”  Her  tears  began  to  fall,  and  she,  tottering 
towards  me,  shcil  them  on  my  breast. 

I  held  her  there,  fast  and  firm,  and  never  since 
has  she  disclmmed  the  right  to  be  there. 


ENGRAVING  WITH  A  SUNBEAM. 

This  is  assuredly  the  age  of  scientific  wonders.  If 
in  point  of  philosophic  abstraction  our  generation  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  preceiling  ones,  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  practical  application  of  theories  it  is  far  in 
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ENGRAVING  WITH  A  SUNBEAM. 


advance  of  its  predecessors.  Our  modem  savants 
are  of  the  utilitarian  school,  and  the^  seek  rather  to 
discover  the  mode  in  whicli  scientific  speculations 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  comforts  of  man, 
than  to  Ihvme  generalizations  which  have  onlj^  an 
abstract  importance.  How  far  this  condition  is  to 
be  admired  wc  do  not  pretend  to  say.  The  con¬ 
templation  of  Nature’s  works,  and  the  search  for  the 
laws  by  which  she  controls  the  universe,  are  pursuits 
of  the  sublimest  type ;  but  in  these  days  the  man 
who  is  completely  absorbed  by  them  is  often  looked 
on  as  a  dreamer, —  as  one  who  does  not  take  his  rank 
in  the  race  of  life.  Whether  it  be  that  Transatlan¬ 
tic  tendencies  have  taken  posses.sion  of  us  or  not  it 
is  ditlicult  to  determine,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  — 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century  pride  ourselves  above 
all  things  upon  being  “practical  men.”  Need  we 
adduce  proofs  that  the  utile  is  the  fetish  of  the  age  ? 
Can  we  not  flash  our  thoughfs  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  to  the  remotest  portions  of  the  globe  ?  — 
nay,  can  we  not  even  cause  them  to  be  written 
down  in  enduring  letters  by  Casselli’s  recortling 
telegraph?  Have  we  not  turned  the  spectroscope 
towanls  the  sun  and  stars,  and  investigated  their 
chemical  constitution  ?  Do  not  our  microscopes,  in 
fulfilling  the  highest  anticipations  of  optical  theo¬ 
rists,  enable  us  almost  to  penetrate  into  the  molec¬ 
ular  condition  of  matter?  Can  we  not  with  the 
most  rigid  accuracy  forecast  the  hurricane,  e.xplore 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  examine  the  very  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  human  frame  ?  These  surely  are  suffi¬ 
cient  examples  of  the  practical  science  of  to-day. 

There  is,  however,  another  instance  which,  from 
its  familiarity  and  the  infinity  of  its  possible  applica¬ 
tions,  is  better  testimony  to  what  wc  have  said  than 
anjr  of  the  foregoing,  —  we  allude  to  the  art  of  sun¬ 
painting.  Photography^,  which  is  the  application 
of  a  very  simple  chemical  principle,  has  done,  and 
promises  to  do,  more  for  man  than  any  other  inven¬ 
tion  save  that  of  the  steam-engine.  Already  it  has 
lent  its  aid  to  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  philos¬ 
opher  ;  but  it  now  extends  its  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  gives  a  helping  hand  to  “  the  arts,”  properly  so 
calleil.  By  M.  Willidme’s  curious  apparatus,  pho¬ 
tography  has  been  made  to  do  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  formerly  achieved  by  the  sculptor’s 
chisel.  Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  it  has 
been  made  the  handmaid  of  meteorology, —  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  various  indications  of  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  being  now  intrusted  to  this  “genius  of  the 
lamp.”  It  IS  wondcrftil  to  think  that,  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  worul  is  at 
rest,  photography  takes  the  place  of  human  labor, 
and  moment  by  moment  wntes  down  a  history  of 
the  natural  phenomena  which  arc  taking  place 
around  us ;  yet  this  is  no  freak  of  the  imagination. 
In  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  the  night 
assistants  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  done  away 
with,  and  the  unerring  pen  of  photography  reconls, 
in  legible  and  truthful  symbols,  the  o])erations  of  the 
physical  universe.  The  combination  of  lithography 
and  sun-painting  is  another  important  illustration 
of  what  photography  has  done.  Photo-lithography 
is  undoubtedly  a  most  useftil  application  of  the  art, 
but  its  field  of  action  is  a  limited  one.  When  a 
picture  in  black  and  white  alone  is  required,  the 
process  of  photo-lithography  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cheap  reprwluction  of  the  original  represen¬ 
tation.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  gradations  of  shading  —  when  a  number  of 
half-tints  have  to  be  delineated  —  the  photolitho¬ 
graph  cannot  be  employed. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  which  photog¬ 
raphy  possesses  is  its  precision.  By  it  we  get  an 
undeniably  faithful  picture  of  the  object  portrayed, 
and  one  whose  accuracy  can  never  be  called  in 
question.  Therefore  in  all  pictorial  illustrations 
which  are  not  merely  works  of  the  imagination, 
photography  surpasses  the  pencil  in  truthfulness, 
and  would  necessarily  be  universally  employed  were 
it  not  for  the  time  and  expense  attending  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  copies  on  a  large  scale.  To  illustrate 
cheap  works  by  photography  alone,  would  neoes- 
sitate  an  expenditure  which  no  experienced  pub¬ 
lisher  would  dream  of.  This  difficulty  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  then,  has  hitherto  trammelled  the  application 
of  photography  to  literary  purposes.  We  say  hith¬ 
erto,  for  a  new  invention  removes  all  obstacles,  and 
henceforth  we  hope  to  see  the  reliable  labors  of  the 
photographer  substituted  for  the  less  assuring  results 
of  the  pencil  and  the  graving-tool. 

The  title  of  our  article  is  by  no  means  figurative. 
We  can  now  dispense  with  the  engraver,  and  em- 
plojr  the  sunbeam  in  his  stead.  The  new  process  by 
which  this  revolution  is  to  be  effected  is  that  of  Mr. 
Walter  Woodburp,  and  has  been  recently  described 
in  the  scientific  journals.  As  it  is  not  a  complex 
one,  we  shall  try  and  convey  an  idea  of  its  general 
features.  In  taking  an  onlinary  photograph,  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  is  placed  upon  glass,  and  has  projected 
on  it,  through  the  medium  of  a  camera  oliscura,  an 
im^e  of  some  ol^ect  which  it  is  desired  to  represent. 
This  image  consists  of  several  combinations  of  light 
and  shade,  and,  as  the  effect  of  light  is  to  darken  the 
silver  solution  by  decomposing  it,  the  lightest  shades 
(those  most  illuminated)  arc  represented  on  the 
glass  plate  by  daik  portions,  and  the  dark  shades, 
being  less  decomposed,  are  fainter.  In  this  case,  the 
object  photographed  has  been  represented  by  lights 
and  shades.  There  are,  however,  certain  combina¬ 
tions  other  than  those  of  silver,  which  are  differently 
affected  by  light.  Now,  a  compound  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  these.  ^Vhen  this 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  it  becomes  perfectly 
insoluble ;  so  that  when  a  photograph  taken  with  it 
is  placcfl  in  hot  water,  the  parts  which  were  least 
exposeil  are  dissolved  away,  and  those  submitted  to 
the  light  remain,  thus  leaving  a  representation  in 
relief.  Upon  this  quality  of  bichromatizetl  gelatine 
depemls  the  principal  feature  in  the  new  process. 
In  the  first  instance,  a  negative  (that  is,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  special  kind  on  glass)  is  taken  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  or  object  of  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain  an  en¬ 
graving,  and  this  is  placed  over  a  plate  of  talc,  bear¬ 
ing  a  stratum  of  the  prepared  gelatine,  and  in  this 
position  exposed  to  the  light.  'The  sun’s  rays,  in 
passing  through  the  negative,  fall  upon  the  gelatine, 
with  various  intensity,  hardening  the  parts  least  cov¬ 
ered,  and  leaving  those  parts  unalft'red  which  are 
completely  protected  by  the  shadows  of  the  negative. 
After  sufficient  exposure,  the  gelatine  plate  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  placed  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves 
away  all  those  parts  unacted  on  by  the  sun,  leaves 
those  completely  exposed  intact,  and  paAially  re¬ 
moves  the  portions  of  the  plate  which  were  slightly 
protected.  When,  therefore,  the  gelatine  plate,  with 
Its  support  of  talc,  is  removed  from  the  water,  it 
presents  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions  which 
exactly  correspond  in  extent  and  height  to  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  picture.  It  is  in  fact  an  intaglio 
plate  in  gelatine,  but  one  which,  as  its  depressions 
correspond  to  the  light  portions  of  the  picture,  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  engraving.  A  cast  must  be  taken ; 
and  this  is  effected  either  by  metallic  deposition,  as 


in  electrotyping,  or  by  pressing  the  hardest  gelatine 
plate  into  one  of  sou  lead.  The  latter  method  is 
the  one  which  Mr.  Woodbury  employs,  and  although 
it  seems  hard  to  believe,  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact 
that  by  pressure  alone  a  perfect  impression  of  the 
gelatine  is  produced  on  type-metal. 

The  next  stage  in  the  process  is  that  of  printing. 
An  intaglio  block,  i.  e.  one  in  which  the  depressions 
arc  to  be  filled  with  ink  and  the  surface  to  be  left 
clean,  has  been  proiluced,  but  it  remains  to  be  shown 
how  it  iK  used.  If  it  were  simply  coated  with  ordi¬ 
nary  printing  Ink  the  “  proof”  would  be  as  devoid 
of  lialf-tones  as  the  worst  photo-lithograph,  and 
therefore  a  peculiar  ink,  suggested  many  ye.ars  ago 
bj'  M.  Gauclin,  is  employed.  This  ink  consists  of 
gelatine  holding  coloring  matter,  of  whatever  hue  is 
desired,  in  solution ;  it  is  a  translucent  preparation 
and  is  not  densely  colored.  This  compound  is 
poured  into  the  intaglio  mould,  —  for  a  mould  it 
really  is,  —  and  the  latter  is  pressed  down  upon  the 

Caper  which  is  to  receive  the  print.  The  ink,  which 
as  become  semi-solid,  falls  from  the  depressions  in 
the  block  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  jelly  from  a 
jelly-mould,  and  soaks  into  the  paper.  In  this  way 
the  deepest  depressions,  corresponding  to  the  dark¬ 
est  shades,  throw  down  the  greatest  number  of  lay¬ 
ers  of  ink,  and  the  shallowest  ones  the  least ;  so  that 
a  picture  is  produced  in  which  even  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  half-tints  are  exquisitely  brought  out  Indeed, 
the  result  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  “  washing  ” 
in  water-color  painting,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
color  producing  the  grca'.est  shade,  and  conversely, 
—  every  tint  in  the  gradation  being  preserved. 

The  inventor  of  the  exceedingly  ingenious  method 
we  have  described  considers  that  one  man  at  work 
with  four  “  presses  ”  could  produce  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty  prints  per  hour,  and  at  a  cost 
which  would  be  very  trifling.  If  in  practice  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  process  turns  out  as  successful  results 
as  those  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  coming  into  general  use.  At  present  we  can 
only  testily  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  inspected. 

GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Crabbe  was  born  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  in 
a  small  and  rude  cottage,  now  removed ;  the  “  por¬ 
traiture”  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  painter 
Stanfield.  Ilis  father  was  a  man  of  humble  means 
and  position.  He  gave,  however,  to  his  eldest  son  the 
best  teaching  he  could ;  but  George  was  “  in  a  great 
measure  scll^ducated  ”:  yet  the  ground  must  nave 
been  well  laid,  for  In  later  days  he  was  no  mean 
scholar.  He  was  bom  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  the 
year  1 754 ;  and  when  little  more  than  a  child,  had 
made  essays  in  verse.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
village  surgeon ;  but  learned  little  and  knew  little. 
When  “  out  of  his  time,”  he  “  set  up  for  himself”  at 
Aldborough.  Of  this  uncongenial  and  ill-rewarded 
employment  he  soon  wearied;  and  in  1780, — “with 
the  best  vtrscs  he  could  write,”  and  a  borrowed  three 
pounds  in  money,  —  he  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Ixmdon. 

Thus  writes  the  Laureate  Southey,  in  reference 
to  a  case  somewhat  analc^ous :  — 

“  Woe  be  to  the  youthful  poet  who  sets  out  upon 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  with  nothing 
but  Hope  fur  his  viaticum  1  There  is  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death  upon  the  way !  ” 

Partly  iiom  the  statements  of  his  son,  and  partly 


from  a  journal  kcjit  by  himself,  we  Icara  much  of  the 
terrible  struggle  that  followed  the  advent  of  Crabbe 
in  the  Metrojiolis.  His  “  wealth  ”  gradually  dimin¬ 
ished  ;  went  down  to  shillings,  and  then  to  pence : 
nay,  once  on  taking  stock,  he  found  “  sixpence  far¬ 
thing”  in  his  purse,  and  reduced  it  to  Iburpence- 
hallpenny,  by  expending  seven  farthings  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  pint  of  porter.  The  pawnbroker  gave 
temporary  relief.  At  length  he  had  accumulated  a 
debt  of  seven  pounds ;  and  the  gates  of  a  jail  were 
about  to  open  to  the  heir  of  Parnassus.  Here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  he  had  sought  a  publisher  in  vain : 
as  futile  were  his  efforts  to  find  a  patron.  Lord 
North  was  deaf;  Lord  Shelburne  silent;  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  had  “no  leisure  to  read  ver¬ 
ses”;  a  poetical  appeal  to  Prince  William  Henry — 
then  a  young  sailor,  afterwards  King  William  IV. — 
produced  no  response. 

Here  he  was,  in  the  “  peopled  solitude,”  without 
a  friend,  without  a  shilling,  without  a  hope,  —  nay, 
not  so,  for  trust  in  God  never  left  him.  And  there 
was  a  dearly-loved  girl  (afterwards  his  loving  and 
devoted  wife)  praying  for  him  in  the  humble  lionie 
he  had  left.  But  his  sufferings  of  mind  and  body 
were  intense :  once  when  he  had  wandered  away  to 
Hornsey  Wood  (the  locality  he  most  frequented), 
and  found  it  too  late  to  return  to  his  lodging,  he 
passed  the  night  under  a  hayriek,  —  having  no 
money  to  pay  for  a  casual  betl.  What  was  he  to 
do  ?  The  natural  holiness  of  his  nature  kept  him 
from  following  the  example  of  that  “  marvellous 
boy,”  who,  but  a  few  months  gone,  had  “  perished 
in  his  pride,”  in  the  wretched  attic  of  Shoe  Lane. 
What  was  he  to  do,  as  he  wandered  aliout,  hungry 
and  hopeless,  with  high  aspirations  and  much  selft 
dependence,  —  a  full  consciousness  of  the  fount 
within,  that  was  striving  to  send  its  streams  of  liv¬ 
ing  water  to  mankind, —  yet  without  a  hand  to 
beckon  him  across  the  slough  of  despond,  or  a 
glimpse  of  light  to  guide  him  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  ? 

His  lot  has  been  the  lot  of  many  to  whom  “  let¬ 
ters”  is  a  sole  “profession”;  but  of  few  may  the 
story  be  told  so  succinctly  and  emphatically  as  of 
Crabbe ;  for  but  few  so  tnoroughly  or  so  suddenly 
triumphed  over  the  enemy,  or  could  look  back  with¬ 
out  a  blush  upon  the  progress  of  the  fight  when  its 
end  liad  been  Victory. 

Who  will  say  that  his  prayers,  and  those  of  his 
“  Sarah,”  were  not  heard  and  answered,  when  an 
inspired  thought  suggested  an  application  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke?  I  copy  a  touching  passage  from 
“  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,”  by  his  son, 
—  a  volume  of  rare  interest,  that  renders  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  an  illustrious  memory,  but  claims  for  it  noth¬ 
ing  that  the  present  and  the  future  will  not  readily 
give :  — 

“  He  went  into  Mr.  Burke’s  room  a  poor  young 
adventurer,  spurned  by  the  opulent  and  rejected  by 
the  publishers,  his  last  shilling  gone,  and  all  but  his 
last  hope  with  it ;  he  came  out,  virtually  secure  of 
almost  all  the  good  fortune  that  by  successive  steps 
afterwards  fell  to  his  lot ;  his  genius  acknowledged 
by  one  whose  verdict  could  not  be  questioned ;  his 
character  and  manners  appreciated  and  approved 
by  a  noble  and  capacious  heart,  whose  benevolence 
knew  no  limits  but  its  power.” 

Ay,  the  dark  and  turbulent  river  was  crossed ; 
and  the  celestial  city  was  in  sight.  The  sad  and  sol¬ 
itary  wanderer  no  longer  walked  London  streets  in 
hopeless  misery ;  no  more  was  the  spirit  to  be  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred;  and  who 
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BACKED 

TO  THI  MlliORT  OF 

THE  REV.  G.  CUABBE,  LL.B. 

Who  died  00  the  3rd  of  February,  1832,  in  the  T8th  year  of  hit 
Age,  and  the  18th  of  his  services  as 
Hector  of  this  Parish. 

Bom  in  bumble  life,  be  made  himself  what  he  was  ; 
Breaking  through  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  by  the  force  of  his 
genius. 

Yet  he  never  ceased  to  feel  for  the  less  fortunate  *, 

Entering,  as  his  works  can  testify,  into  the  sorrows  and 
wants  of  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners. 

And  BO  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  a  magistrate  as  to 
endear  bimself  to  idi  around  him. 

As  a  writer  he  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  a 
great  poet,  his  contemporary,  — 

“Tho’  Nature’s  sternest  painter,  yet  her  best.” 

This  monument  was  erected  by  some  of  his  affectionate  friends 
and  parishioners. 


THE  MAROONS  OF  JAMAICA. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Times,  Gfovernor  Eyre, 
of  Jamaica,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows : 
“  To  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the  Maroons  it  is 
due  that  the  negroes  did  not  commit  greater  devas¬ 
tations,  and  that  the  rebellion  has  not  been  a  more 
protracted  one.  It  is  owing  to  tliem  also,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  their  indetatigable  former  captain, 
now  Colonel  Fyfe,  that  the  chief  rebel  leader,  Paul 
Bogle,  was  captured,  and  that  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses  were  searched,  and  the  insur- 
nts  captured,  destroyed,  or  driven  from  them.” 
short  account  of  these  people  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting. 

In  1655,  when  Jamaica  was  taken  by  the  English 
from  the  Spaniiirds,  several  of  the  Spanish  inhabi¬ 
tants  went  over  to  their  own  island  of  Cuba ;  and, 
as  if  wishing  not  to  be  too  far  separated  from  the 
home  whence  they  had  been  driven,  they  settled 
themselves  on  that  line  of  the  Cuban  coast  which 
was  only  twenty-four  hours’  sail  liom  their  beloved 
Jamaica.  Some  families,  however,  with  numerous 
slaves,  remained  at  the  north  and  northeastern  part 
of  the  island. 

We  had  not  many  troops  at  that  time  in  Jammea ; 
only  a  sufficient  number  to  occupy  the  southern 
coast,  so  that  there  was  no  one  to  interfere  with 
the  clustering  U^thcr  of  these  Spanish  families  in 
a  town  call^  Sevilla  Nueva,  which  was  situated 
near  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  and  which  had  risen  to  some 
consequence  under  the  Spaniards. 

Fur  some  time  they  had  lived  there  unmolested, 
keeping  up  an  intercourse  with  their  countrymen 
who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Jamaica,  and 
who  no  doubt  often  cast  longing  looks  over  the 
wide  waters  towards  the  home  whence  they  had 
been  driven.  At  length  Don  Amoldo  de  Sasi,  the 
vanquished  Spanish  governor  of  Jamaica,  with  five 
hundred  of  the  exiled  Spaniards  and  a  thousand 
troops  ih)m  Spain,  landed  at  Rio  Nuevo,  and  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  build  a  fort  there. 

Captain  Doyley,  the  English  governor  of  the 
island,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  invasion  than  he 
marched  up  from  Kingston  with  a  body  of  six 
hundred  men,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  forced 
them,  after  a  severe  battle,  to  abandon  their  settle¬ 
ment  and  seek  refuge  in  Cuba. 

After  this  contest  numbers  of  the  Spanish  slaves 
were  missing ;  they  had  fled  to  the  woods  for  shelter 
in  diSerent  parts  of  the  island, — the  great  primeval 
woods,  whose  soil  in  many  parts  haid  never  been 
I  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  ;  and  these  fugitive 
slaves  were  called  Maroons,  or  hog-hunters. 

For  many  years  they  carried  on  a  troublesome 
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and  desultory  warfare  against  the  English  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jammea,  encouraging  rebellion  and  harbor¬ 
ing  runaway  slaves.  Collecting  in  large  numbers 
in  the  mountains  of  Clarendon,  under  a  chief  called 
Juan  de  Bolas,  they  distressed  the  small  island  set¬ 
tlers  by  their  nightly  predatory  excursions,  plunder¬ 
ing  houses,  destroying  cattle,  and  carrying  off’  slaves 
by  force.  For  many  years  they  retarded  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  that  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  keeping 
the  estate-holders  in  continual  alarm,  obliging  them 
to  build  their  houses  very  much  in  the  style  of  forts, 
with  flankers  and  loop-holes  for  the  purpose  of  firing 
on  the  assailants  when  they  advanced  too  near.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Juan  de  l^las  they  wandered  about 
in  small  parties  under  petty  leaders;  but  hearing 
that  it  had  been  decreed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
island  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  with  an  armed  foree 
the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  seize  the  marauders, 
they  consulted  together  and  found  it  neeessary  to 
elect  a  chief  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  bold,  skilful, 
and  enterprising,  and  such  a  commander  they  con¬ 
sidered  they  had  found  in  a  negro  ealled  Cuihoe. 

He  appointed  his  brothers  Acconi|K>ng  and  Johnny 
leaders  under  him,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
Clarendon  Maroon  party  became  a  well-disciplined 
body  of  men,  strong  in  their  wood  fastnesses,  which 
could  not  be  invaded. 

All  eiforts  to  subdue  them  proved  ineffectual  : 
though  they  suffered  greatly  from  surprises  and 
well-projected  attacks,  their  numbers  continued  to 
increase,  for  they  were  joineil  from  time  to  time  by 
discontented  slaves,  principally  those  imported  from 
the  Coromantec  country,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a 
people  inured  to  savage  warfare. 

Yet  negroes  from  other  tribes  joined  Cudjoe,  the 
Cattawooa  party  and  the  Kencuffees,  in  which  line 
the  succession  of  their  chiefs  continued.  At  this 
time,  too,  a  curious  set  of  negroes  joined  the  Claren¬ 
don  Maroons,  a  people  concerning  whose  origin  no 
actual  information  could  be  obtained.  They  had 
been  imported  from  Africa,  but  their  skin  was  of  a 
deeper  jet  than  that  of  the  ordinary  negro ;  they 
intermarried  with  the  Maroons,  and  became  a  part 
of  that  body  of  people.  Their  features  resembled 
those  of  the  European ;  their  hair  had  not  the  tight 
curl  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  negro, 
but  was  wavy,  soft,  and  glossy ;  their  form  was  deli¬ 
cate,  and  their  stature  low ;  and,  though  evidently 
not  possessing  the  hardiness  and  strength  of  nerve 
belonging  to  the  negroes  around  them,  they  were 
less  indolent  in  motion,  and  more  industrious  and 
energetic  than  their  sable  brethren.  The  Maroons 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  Clarendon  district 
of  Jamaica,  but  took  possession  of  the  forest-land  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  —  at  Trelawny,  Montigo 
Bay,  Spring  Vale,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
country  they  had  their  strongholds. 

Before  1730  their  warfare  was  carried  on  under 
Cudjoe  in  a  regular  and  disciplined  manner.  Gue¬ 
rilla  warfare,  short  skirmishes  with  sudden  attacks, 
was  their  favorite  mode  of  fighting.  They  were 
more  provident  of  their  ammunition  than  the  white 
troops.  Though  Cudjoe’s  settlements  and  provis¬ 
ions  were  frequently  destroyed,  though  from  time 
to  time  he  was  driven  back  into  the  woods,  still  he 
was  not  conquered.  He  would  issue  out  again  with 
his  men,  placing  a  strong  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the 
defile,  and  then  cautiously  ascending  the  mountain, 
would  fire  down  on  the  enemy. 

At  length  Cudjoe  removed  his  seat  of  government 
from  Clarendon  to  Trelawny,  and  was  quite  a  Leoni¬ 
das  in  his  choice  of  position,  which  was  at  the  cn- 
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trance  of  a  deep  glen  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
and  accessible  only  by  a  very  narrow  defile.  His 
brother  AccomMng  he  established  on  the  northern 
borders  of  St.  Elizabeth,  where  the  country  afforded 
plenty  of  cattle. 

For  several  years  the  Maroons  thus  lived  in  a 
state  of  savage  freedom:  in  indolence  while  their 
provisions  lasted,  and  ravaging  the  surrounding 
country  when  these  were  exhausted.  It  is  said 
that  while  committing  these  depredations  they  were 
tolerably  quiet,  unless  by  any  accident  blo^  be¬ 
came  visible,  and  then  no  chief  had  power  to  stay 
the  hand  of  his  meanest  follower.  anxious  did 
they  become  to  destroy  life  while  thus  excited,  that 
they  were  too  impatient  to  torture  their  prisoner, 
but  despatched  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

This  continuous  and  harassing  warfare  with  the 
Maroons  was  most  di8tre.ssing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica,  and  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  wishes 
of  the  whole  white  community  the  Glovernor  pro¬ 
posed  a  treaty  of  peace. 

It  was  stipulatea  in  this  treaty  that  Cudjoe,  his 
captains  and  adherents,  were  to  enjoy  a  state  of  en¬ 
tire  freedom,  that  they  were  to  keep  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  near  Trelawny  town, 
and  be  allowed  peaceably  to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
sell  the  produce  thereof  at  the  Jamaica  markets,  but 
that  they  were  to  be  true  and  loyal  subjects  to  the 
king,  and  to  be  ever  ready  to  assist  in  putting  down 
rebellion  among  the  slaves. 

Dr.  Ru.<<8ell  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  treaty  with 
this  singular  and  wild  people.  They  were  tired  of 
war,  and  Cudjoe  had  sense  to  know  that  the  propo¬ 
sal  of  the  British  government  was  by  no  means  a 
disadvantageous  one.  Yet  the  Maroons  could  not 

Smite  trust  the  white  men ;  so  Cudjoe  collected  his 
orce,  and  cautiously  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
peacemakers, — for  l)r.  Russell  was  accompanied  by 
two  friends.  The  negro  chief  had  chosen  a  spot  fa¬ 
vorable  for  immediate  action  should  anything  like 
treachery  be  intended  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
His  men  were  placed  on  a  broad  mountain  ledge, 
the  extremity  narrowing  into  a  passage,  upon  which 
the  fire  of  the  whole  bmy  might  bear.  In  one  of 
those  deep  dells,  quite  in  the  background,  the  women 
and  children  were  concealed,  and  their  valuable 
things  deposited  under  the  earth.  Dr.  Russell  went 
forward  alone,  and  begged  to  see  Cudjoe.  The 
chief  soon  appeared,  —  a  short,  very  stout  man, 
with  strongly-marked  African  features,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  wildness  in  his  manners.  He  had  a  large 
hump  on  his  back,  partly  covered  by  the  tattered 
remnant  of  an  old  blue  coat,  for  he  wore  no  shirt ; 
a  pair  of  loose  troasers  not  reaching  to  his  knees, 
and  a  small  rouml  hat  without  any  rim,  completed 
his  eccentric  costume.  On  his  right  side  hung  a 
horn  with  some  powder  in  it,  and  a  biq»  of  large  cut 
slugs.  Under  his  left  arm,  supported  by  a  narrow 
strap  that  went  round  his  shoulder,  was  a  mushat  or 
short  broailswonl,  and  his  person,  clothes,  and  ac¬ 
coutrements  were  all  soiled  and  stained  with  the 
reil-brown  earth  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Rassell  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend  Colonel  Gu¬ 
thrie,  who  offered  to  change  hats  with  Cudjoe  as 
a  token  of  friendship.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  at 
length  timidly  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
deputy,  persuading  some  of  his  men  to  come  down 
from  the  rocks  and  stand  by  him,  keeping  possession 
of  their  arms. 

Cudjoe  then  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  embra¬ 
cing  the  white  men’s  legs,  kissing  their  feet,  and  ask¬ 
ing  their  pardon.  All  his  habitual  ferocity  seemed 


to  have  forsaken  him,  and  he  was  at  once  humble, 
penitent,  and  abject.  His  men  made  many  attesta¬ 
tions  of  joy  when  they  found  they  were  to  be  friends 
with  the  white  people. 

Under  a  large  cotton-tree,  growing  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  the  treaty  was  signed,  after  which,  with 
a  few  occasional  outbreaks,  the  Maroons  went  on 
very  well,  assisting  the  white  men  to  discover  runa¬ 
way  slaves ;  and  their  help  in  this  matter  was  inval¬ 
uable,  from  the  ease  with  which  they  traversed  the 
woods.  In  1795  the  Maroon  war  broke  out,  but  they 
were  not  aU  disloyal,  for  the  Accompong  Maroons 
— those  who  had  for  their  leader  Cudjoe ’s  brother 
Accompong  —  stood  by  the  white  men  with  unswerv¬ 
ing  courage,  as  did  al»)  other  companies  of  this  ex- 
tr^rdinary  set  of  people. 

I  cannot  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  war. 
Although  Lord  Balcarres,  the  governor,  had  1,500 
regular  troops  under  his  command,  and  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  militia,  yet  the  nature  of  the  country  dis¬ 
tressed  them  in  their  marches ;  while  to  the  Maroon, 
rock  or  precipice,  tangled  wood  or  slippery  steep, 
presented  no  obstacle  whatever,  and  their  forest 
fastnesses  were  impregnable.  The  guerilla  warfare 
cut  off  our  men  in  numbers,  and  the  public  mind, 
considerably  agitated  by  the  great  revolution  in 
France,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  St.  Domingo,  was 
very  much  in  fear  of  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  through¬ 
out  the  island. 

At  this  crisis,  a  commander  of  the  Spanish  chas¬ 
seurs  offered,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  accompanied  by 
their  Cuba  dogs,  to  bring  in  the  rebeUious  M.-iroons 
from  their  strongholds  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
forest. 

These  dogs  were  well  broken  in:  that  is  to  say, 
they  never  killed  the  object  they  pursued,  unless 
they  were  resisted.  On  reaching  a  fugitive  negro 
they  barked  at  him  till  he  stood  still ;  then,  crouch¬ 
ing  near  him,  terrified  him  by  growls  whenever  he 
attempted  to  move,  at  the  same  time  barking  occa¬ 
sionally  to  give  notice  to  the  chasseurs  of  their  suc¬ 
cess,  who,  when  they  arrived,  easily  secured  their 
prisoners. 

When  the  Maroons  found  that  they  had  lost  the 
security  of  the  woods,  they  surrendered  in  vast  num¬ 
bers.  Many  of  them  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  the 
people  there  engaging  them  in  a  kind  of  apprentice- 
ship. 

The  very  first  winter  that  these  negroes  spent  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  one  of  unusual  severity.  While  it 
lasted  the  Maroons  were  housed,  fed,  and  kept 
warm,  amusing  themselves  sometimes  throughout  the 
whole  day  by  playing  at  cards.  However,  when 
the  warmer  weather  came,  softening  the  streams  and 
smiling  on  the  pastures,  the  Maroon  was  unwilling 
to  wore,  in  many  instances  sulkily  refusing  to  do  so. 

Tliis  state  of  things  could  not  be  continued,  and 
the  negroes  were  sent  off  to  Sierra  Leone,  the  Ma¬ 
roons  in  Africa  having  consented  to  receive  them. 

For  some  little  time  Jamaica  was  tranquil,  but  in 
1798  a  band  of  runaway  slaves  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  under  a  negro  leader  called  Cuffee. 
Their  stronghold  was  in  the  heights  of  the  Trelawny 
mountains.  The  banditti  gradually  increased,  and 
excited  the  greatest  alarm  in  the  country. 

Lord  BalcaiTes  convoked  the  Assembly,  sending 
against  the  rebels  that  kind  of  force  which  effectu¬ 
ally  dispersed  them.  He  ordered  that  the  Accom¬ 
pong  Maroons  should  accompany  the  militia,  “  for,” 
said  he,  “  they  are  a  body  of  men  who  have  ever 
remained  faithful  to  their  king  and  country.” 

The  Maroons  still  keep  up  a  distinct  character 
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among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Accompong  Maroons  are  at  the  present  time 
among  the  bravest  in  warfare  engagea  in  putting 
down  this  dreadful  rebellion.  Strange  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  E}Te  be.ars  testimony  to  their  good  conduct  in 
words  of  the  same  import  as  those  spoken  by  Lord 
Balcarres  full  seventy  years  ago. 


UNCLE  JACOB’S  WIFE. 

We  were  sitting  round  the  breakfast-table,  my 
father,  mother,  brother  Tom,  two  sisters,  and  my¬ 
self,  one  winter’s  morning,  when  the  letters  came  in, 
nearly  an  hour  late,  for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
many  country  places,  we  had  an  eight-o’clock  de¬ 
livery. 

“  Fostman  says,  sir,  that  the  roads  are  frozen  so 
slippery  that  he  had  leave  his  horse  at  a  farm¬ 
house,  and  walk  over  with  the  bag,”  said  James 
apologetically,  as  he  laid  the  letters  by  my  father’s 
plate. 

“  There ’s  alwaj's  something  wrong,”  said  my 
father  with  a  shrug,  “  when  I  am  expecting  im¬ 
portant  letters.” 

“  Give  the  man  a  glass  of  beer,”  said  my  mother, 
as  James  left  the  room. 

The  girls  smiled  to  each  other  at  the  lofty  sound, 
“  important  letters,”  though,  to  be  sure,  the  prices  of 
oats,  wheat-straw,  and  potatoes  were  very  important 
matters  in  our  father’s  eyes.  We,  however,  cared 
little  whether  sheep  ruled  at  heavy  rates,  pigs  were 
livelv,  or  turnips  dull,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  make 
mucfi  matter  to  us  whether  the  markets  were  up  or 
down,  my  father  never  making  money  in  either  case. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  we  should  have 
lost  our  interest  in  farming  details. 

My  mother  used  to  take  these  little  misfortunes 
very  quietly.  “  Your  father  will  never  make  his 
fortune,  my  dears,”  she  would  say  with  as  pleasant 
a  face  as  possible.  “  He  isn’t  the  man  to  do  it,  even 
by  accident;  but  as  long  as  he  gets  enough  out  of 
the  farm  to  let  us  live  comfortably  and  want  for 
nothing,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  content ;  and  then, 
you  know,  there  is  Uncle  Jacob  to  fall  back  on.” 

“  If  my  father  would  just  pitch  that  scientific 
nonsense  of  his  on  one  side  he  would  soon  make 
the  farm  pay :  I  wish  chemistry  had  never  been  in¬ 
vented,”  was  Tom’s  irreverent  opinion ;  and  as  far 
as  regards  my  father’s  ^plication  of  science  to  the 
working  of  our  farm,  Tom  was  practic.olly  right. 
My  mother  supported  my  father’s  views  with  all 
her  might,  but  as  Tom  said :  “  My  mother  would  be 
ready  to  see  snow  in  August,  if  my  father  saw  it.” 
And  this  was  as  it  should  be,  and  she  and  my  father 
had  the  full  comfort  of  their  unanimity. 

“  Tom,  my  dear,”  said  my  mother  one  day,  when 
he  was  trying  to  persuade  her  to  give  her  voice 
against  one  of  his  father’s  newest  notions,  “  I  would 
not  oppose  your  father’s  opinion  for  almost  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  should  save  twenty  pounds,  you 
think,  on  the  five-acre  field,  if  we  were  to  —  ” 

“Yes,  certainly;  quite  twenty  pounds,”  inter- 
ruptixl  Tom. 

“But  your  father  would  not  be  pleased,  and  I 
would  pay  twenty  pounds  any  day  (if  I  had  it), 
rather  tnan  have  him  vexed.” 

“  The  day  will  come,  mother,  when  you  won't  be 
able  to  afford  it :  it 's  quick  work  going  down-hill. 
One  comfort  is,  however,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  we  have  Uncle  Jacob  to  fall  back  on  some 
day.” 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  breakfast-table. 


My  father  glanced  through  a  couple  of  letters, 
which  did  not  seem  to  please  him  much. 

“  Bead  that  from  Jacob,”  said  my  mother,  point¬ 
ing  to  one. 

“  How  do  you  know  it ’s  from  Jacob  ?  ”  asked  my 
father,  always  a  little  jealous  if  he  thought  his  let¬ 
ters  were  in  any  way  scrutinized,  even  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  post-mark. 

“  I  see  his  writing  across  the  table,”  said  my 
mother  meekly.  Here  she  touched  another  weak 
spot  of  my  father’s :  he  was  the  slightest  bit  envious 
of  her  better  sight. 

“  It  will  wait,”  he  said,  and  chipped  at  his  egg. 
But  the  touch  of  spleen  was  but  momentary,  and 
he  presently  broke  Uncle  Jacob’s  r*?d  seal. 

“  He  is  coming  here,”  he  said,  without  looking  up. 

“  He  will  be  welcome,”  said  my  mother,  and  my 
father  read  on.  He  always  read  straight  through  a 
letter  before  enlightening  us.  Suddenly  his  face 
changed.  He  turned  pale,  absolutely  white,  he 
whose  comple.xion  was  like  that  of  one  of  his  own 
ruddy  apples;  his  hand  shook,  too,  and  he  threw 
down  the  letter. 

“  What  is  it  ?  Is  he  dead  ?  ”  asked  my  mother 
in  her  fright,  forgetting  that  she  was  looking  at  his 
writing. 

“  Worse  than  dead !  ”  said  my  father. 

“  What  has  he  done  ?  ”  we  three  girls  exclaimed 
in  a  breath.  “  Is  it  very  bad  ?  ”  for  my  father’s  face 
was  a  picture. 

“  Pshaw !  ”  said  my  father,  and  his  color  came 
back  as  he  spoke ;  “  he ’s  going  to  be  married.” 

“  Married !  ” 

“  Married !  ” 

“Married!”  We  all  pronounced  the  dreadful 
word,  and  tlien  there  was  silence,  and  we  thought 
much  and  said  little.  The  matter,  in  fact,  was  be¬ 
yond  speech. 

“  There  go  your  fortunes,  girls !  ”  said  Tom, 
breaking  silence,  with  a  look  that  reminded  me  of 
his  old  mischievous  school-boy  days. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  ”  thundered  my  father. 

“I  must  say  I  think  it  inconsiderate  of  Jacob, 
highly  inconsiderate,”  said  my  mother,  but  some¬ 
thing  in  her  voice  pleaded  for  Uncle  Jacob  as  she 
spoke ;  she  was  such  an  unreasoning  sort  of  woman, 
my  mother,  in  her  habit  of  leaning  to  mercy’s  side. 

“  Inconsiderate !  Disgraceful !  ”  said  my  father. 

“  Yes,  my  dear  diaries,  very  disgraceful,”  said 
my  mother ;  but  I  caught  the  same  tone  of  appeal 
in  her  voice. 

“Shameful!  Ridiculous  I  Unheanl  of!”  My 
father  was  given  to  the  piling  of  epithets.  “  Pitia¬ 
ble  in  a  man  of  his  age  !  ” 

“  He  is  old  to  marry,”  said  my  mother. 

“  Old !  Only  think  of  it.  I  am  sixty-seven,  and 
he  is  not  two  years  younger.” 

“  I  suppose  he  was  very  lonely.” 

“  Why  could  he  not  have  come  here,  then  ?  ” 

“  His  business,  my  dear,”  said  my  mother.  “  I 
suppose  he  cannot  leave  his  office  in  town  for  long.” 

“  Why  not  have  asked  one  of  the  girls  to  go  and 
live  with  him  if  he  was  lonely  ?  Ixmely !  nonsense ! 
The  man  has  no  more  feeling  of  loneliness  or  any¬ 
thing  else  than  a  dried  stick.  Lonely !  ” 

“It  seems  a  pity,”  said  the  gentle  voice  of  the 
gentlest  of  all  gentlewomen. 

“You  don’t  appreciate  the  case  at  all,  Mar>-! 
The  old  goose !  So,  nothing  but  marrying  will 
serve  his  turn  — and  all  out  of  spite  too !  Well,  he 
is  bringing  a  fine  lot  of  cares  on  his  shoulders,  and 
so  he  ’ll  find.  There ’s  an  end  to  his  quiet  life  now. 
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The  trouble  of  a  wife — ”  Here  my  father  checked 
himself,  seeing  something  perhaps  in  my  mother’s 
face. 

“  No,  Mary ;  I  did  n’t  mean  that  1  You  know  I 
did  not.  You  and  I  have  pulled  together  without 
a  rub  for  five-and-thirty  years.  Why,  Polly,  what 
are  you  thinking  of?  ”  She  did  not  speak,  but  I 
always  thought  my  mother’s  smile  was  better  than 
words.  I  am  sure  my  father  thought  so  too.  Her 
smile  was  known  to  us  all  to  be  the  sunlight  under 
which  the  sour  parts  of  his  nature  ripened  to 
sweet. 

‘‘  I  wonder  what  she  is  like  ?  ”  queried  Tom,  un¬ 
luckily  giving  utterance  to  the  thought  that  was 
seething  in  our  girlish  minds. 

“  Stuff,  sir  !  What  does  it  matter  ?  ”  said  my 
father,  effervescing  again.  “  A  designing  woman, 
no  doubt :  designing  women  are  all  alike.” 

“  She  must  be  uncommonly  sharp,”  said  Tom. 

The  moment  my  father  left  the  table,  our  pent- 
up  feelings  had  free  play,  and  we  relieved  ourselves 
by  much  conversation,  my  mother  playing  the  part 
of  mo<lerator. 

“  I  think  your  uncle  has  a  right  to  please  himself,” 
she  said  as  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to  her  house¬ 
hold  duties.  Perhaps  he  had.  People  arc  not  to 
be  deprived  of  this  right  because  they  are  old  and 
rich,  and  have  a  circle  of  nephews  and  nieces  ex¬ 
pectant  of  solid  remembrances  in  their  wills.  No, 
certainly  not ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
!  this  news  fell  hardly  on  us ;  we  had  made  so  sure, 
j  vou  see.  But  I  have  not  described  Uncle  Jacob. 
This  is  easily  done,  though,  there  being  very  little 
of  him  to  describe.  He  was  a  little  man,  not  over 
five  feet  six,  certainly  with  a  little  neat,  small  fig¬ 
ure,  surmounted  by  rather  a  long  head.  Uncle 
Jacob  was  a  long-headed  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  His  features  were  hard  and  small.  I 
mean  that  they  looked  physically  hard,  —  wooden, 
for  the  expression  of  the  face  was  good.  His  hands 
were  hard  and  small  too;  in  fact,  the  second  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  where  the  pen  leans,  seemed 
turned  to  very  bone.  He  was  my  father’s  only 
brother,  and  had  been  sent  out  early  in  life  with 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  when  my  father,  as  the  eld¬ 
est  son,  had  inherited  the  freehold  farm  we  live  on. 

With  my  father,  time  had  stood  still,  so  to  speak ; 

I  he  was  no  richer  and  no  poorer  now  at  sixty-seven 
than  he  had  been  forty  years  before ;  but  things  had 
been  different  with  my  uncle.  He  might  sit  down 
at  the  ipk-stained  desk  in  the  little  mouldy  office 
in  Mincing  Lane,  and  take  his  hard  pen  into  those 
small  hard  fingers  of  his,  and  write  his  hard  name 
I  in  the  crabbedest  of  hands,  and  the  cheque  he  wrote 
it  on  would  be  worth  three  hundred  and  twenty 
!  thousand  pounds.  So  Mr.  Sneck,  his  clerk,  would 
say  with  a  triumphant  look  to  his  familiars.  As  for 
Uncle  Jacob,  he  never  spoke  about  the  state  of  his 
affairs ;  his  mind  was  tight  and  trim,  and  self-con¬ 
tained  like  himself. 

Now,  Uncle  Jacob  had  never  spoken  a  word  of 
leaving  us  sixpence,  but  we  built  our  hopes  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  very  reasonably  so, 
I  think.  He  had  not  a  single  relation  in  the  worhl 
outside  our  house.  He  had  always  been  kind  to  us 
ill  his  way,  paying  Tom’s  school-bills,  and  sending 
my  mother  presents  of  the  quaintest  ornaments  that 
I  could  well  be  seen.  He  was  really  fond  of  her,  in 
his  undemonstrative  way,  and  had  told  my  father 
confidentially  several  times  that  she  was  an  “  excel¬ 
lent  woman.”  On  one  occasion,  too,  my  father  had 


been  lamenting  in  his  presence  that  we  girls  could 
have  no  fortunes. 

“  Tom  must  have  the  farm,  of  course ;  and  then  if 
he  marries  ?  ”  my  father  had  said  ;  and  Uncle  Jacob 
had  said,  “  Don’t  fret  yourself  about  their  fortunes.” 

There  was  no  promise  in  the  words  certainly,  — 
that  is,  no  promise  expressed,  —  but  did  not  an  im¬ 
plied  one  lurk  there  so  slightly  hidden  as  to  be  seen  ? 
We  thought  so,  and  rejoiced  and  made  merry  over 
it,  and  made  sure  of  our  fortunes  from  that  day  for¬ 
ward. 

“  I  wonder  if  he  will  ask  us  to  the  wedding  ?  ” 
said  Nettie,  the  youngest  and  liveliest  of  us  all,  as 
we  sat  together  over  the  fire  in  the  work-room. 

“  He  may  spare  himself  the  trouble,”  said  Jane. 

“  In  any  case,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  offend  him,” 
I  observed. 

“  It  does  n’t  signify  whether  he  is  offended  or  not,” 
said  Jane  with  a  toss.  “  His  wife  will  take  care  of 
him  now.” 

“  I  should  dearly  like  to  be  asked,”  said  Nettie. 

“Why?” 

“  Why,  Kate,  it  would  be  such  rare  fun !  ” 

“  Fun  ?”  said  I.  “  I  do  believe  you  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  fun,  Nettie ;  and,  after  all,  it  will  be  very 
poor  fun  for  us,  this  marriage.” 

“  He  will  look  so  odd  1  Think  of  the  little  wee 
man  in  his  green  coat,  with  his  shining  bald  head, 
with  his  bridegroom’s  white  gloves  on,  and  a  rose  in 
his  button-hole,  putting  the  ring  on  her  finger  (he 
must  have  his  spectacles  on  to  do  it  properly),  and 
saying  all  those  things  he  will  have  to  say.  O,  how 
romantic  he  will  look !  How  ever  can  she  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  marry  him !  ”  And  Nettie  broke  into 
one  of  her  merry  peals  of  laughter.  “  Such  an  old 
fright !  IIow  can  she  !  ” 

“  She  sees  him  through  a  golden  mist,”  Jane  said. 

“I  should  so  dearly  like  to  see  it!  —  the  wed¬ 
ding  !  ” 

“  If  you  go,  you  may  go  bjr  yourself,”  said  Jane. 
“  I  do  think  you  are  like  a  child  in  some  things  still, 
Nettie,  and  yet  you  are  twenty-two.” 

“  I  shall  never  forget  that  fact,  dear,  you  remind 
me  so  often ;  but  when  I  think  of  your  age,  I  feel 
quite  like  a  child ;  thirty-five  sounds  quite  important 
after  my  two-and-twenty.  No,  Jane,  never  mind, 
I ’m  sorry  I  said  it ;  it  was  spiteful  of  me.  Don’t  be 
vexed  this  time,  and  I  ’ll  never  say  a  word  about 
your  age  again.”  And  Nettie  put  her  mouth  into 
such  a  pleading  shape,  that  Jane  could  not  have 
been  angry  if  she  had  tried.  A  late  learned  prelate 
tells  us,  in  an  erratic  offspring  of  his  genius,  that  a 
little  nez  retrousse  has  had  power  before  this  to  re¬ 
verse  the  destinies  of  an  empire.  I  wonder  what  his 
verdict  on  Nettie’s  mouth  would  have  been.  I  know 
she  ruled  us  like  a  little  queen, — my  father  included; 
and  I  think  her  power  was  in  her  mouth.  There 
was  silence  for  a  while,  and  our  needles  sped  fast. 

“  I  wonder  if  she  is  young  or  old  ?  ”  Nettie  broke 
out. 

“  Young,  of  course,”  said  Jane  “  Silly  old  men 
are  always  taken  in  by  girls  young  enough  to  be 
their  granddaughters.  Do  you  suppose  he  is  going 
to  marry  an  old  woman  ?  ” 

“  Of  cohrse  she ’s  young,”  I  said. 

“  I  should  n’t  have  thought  he  would  have  noticed 
one  way  or  the  other,”  said  Nettie,  laughing. 

“  Hush  I  ”  said  Jane ;  “  here ’s  my  father  coming.” 

“  Nettie,”  said  my  father,  entering,  “  come  into  my 
writing-room ;  I  want  you  to  copy  me  some  letters, 
—  I  am  going  out.” 

“  Very  wcU,”  said  Nettie;  “only  mind,  papa,  dear. 
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you  are  not  to  be  cross  if  I  make  mistakes.  That ’s 
to  be  your  part  of  the  bargain.  Now,  come  and  show 
me.” 

Before  a  week  passed,  m^  father  had  another  let¬ 
ter  from  Uncle  Jacob,  naming  the  wedding  day,  but 
not  asking  any  of  us  to  lie  present 

“  Although  he  invites  himself  here,  in  the  coolest 
manner  possible,  the  fortnight  after,”  said  my  father. 

“I  would  fill  the  house,  sir;  ask  the  Jenkinsons 
and  young  Clive  here,  and  tell  him  there  wasn’t 
room,”  was  Tom’s  sapient  rejoinder. 

“  And  make  his  wife  an  enei^  for  life,”  said  Jane. 

My  father  shortly  enjoined  Tom  to  keep  his  ideas 
to  himself,  —  so  he  had  evidently  decided  to  receive 
the  visit 

The  next  question  mooted  was,  whether  Uncle 
Jacob  would  expect  wedding-presents  to  be  sent  by 
his  only  relations.  After  much  argument,  it  was 
decided  that  he  would,  so  we  girls  set  to  work  at 
once.  I  worked  a  most  elaborate  handkerchief  fur 
the  future  Mrs.  Jacob,  and  enclosed  it  in  the  most 
perfect  of  sachets.  Tom  rode  into  Worcester,  and 
ixiught  a  case  of  prettily  cut  and  topped  scent-bot¬ 
tles, —  a  gem  of  its  kind,  —  lor  her  toilet;  into 
which  piece  of  complaisance,  however,  it  took  us  a 
whole  morning’s  work  to  persuade  him.  Jane  shone 
conspicuous  in  the  manufacture  of  a  work-bag ;  but 
Nettie,  naughty  Nettie,  set  to  work  on  the  braiding 
of  a  most  striking  waistcoat  for  Uncle  Jacob  himself. 
In  vain  we  pleaded  that  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  commit  himself  to  the  wearing  of  so  very  orna¬ 
mental  an  article. 

“  Ho  shall  wear  it,”  she  smd :  “  he  ought  to  be 
gay  on  his  wedding-day.  This  will  smarten  him 
up  firom  a  dingy  old  moth  to  a  butterfly.  He  won’t 
know  himself.”  My  father  saw  her  at  her  work, 
and  asked  who  it  was  for. 

“  Uncle  Jacob,”  smd  Nettie  boldly ;  and  when 
my  father  looke<i  amazed,  she  fairly  laughed  in  his 
face.  “  He  will  look  very  nice  in  it.”  My  father 
was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  turned  away. 
As  to  commanding  or  exhorting  Nettie,  when  she 
was  minded  to  go  her  own  way,  he  would  just  as 
soon  have  thought  of  using  his  loaded  stick  to  flip  a 
butterfly  off  one  of  his  roses.  Nettie  knew  this,  and 
when  we  threatened  her,  she  would  laugh  and  say : 
“  No,  he  won’t !  He  won’t  say  a  word ;  he  ’ll  lift 
his  eyebrows  at  me  —  so  —  and  that ’s  all.” 

What  my  father’s  present  to  Uncle  Jacob  was,  we 
never  knew,  as  he  has  been  grimly  silent  on  the 
subject  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  wedding-day  passed,  and  the  fortnight’s 
honeymoon  passed,  and  the  bride  and  groom  were 
to  be  with  us  next  day  (roads  permitting).  It 
really  was  pleasant,  their  coming  so  soon,  for  our 
curiosity  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
had  as  yet  had  nothing  to  allay  it,  —  not  a  single  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  young  lady’s  age,  looks,  manners, 
accomplishments,  nay,  nor  even  her  name.  My 
mother  had  thought  to  write  to  Uncle  Jacob,  asking 
a  few  questions  as  to  these  matters,  “  to  show  just 
a  little  kindly  interest,”  she  said,  but  had  not  done 
it,  my  father  having  looked  things  unutterable  at 
the  bare  idea. 

My  mother,  in  her  motherly  heart,  began  to  pity 
the  bride,  as  the  hour  came  for  the  carriage  to  be 
heard  crunching  the  frost  up  the  drive. 

“  She  is  sure  to  be  nervous,  poor  thing.  Mind 
you  meet  her  kindly,  girls.  It  is  not  her  fault  about 
the  fortune,  poor  thing ;  I  dare  say  she  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  it” 

In  one  of  my  mother’s  pauses  came  the  sound  of 


wheels,  and  we  went  in  a  body  to  the  hall,  —  all  of 
us  except  my  father,  who  kept  out  of  the  way, 
wishing  to  meet  the  happy  pair  privately.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  carnage-wheels,  and  we  opened 
the  hall-door,  and  stood  just  inside  in  the  biting  cold 
air,  as  the  green  carriage,  bay  horses,  and  yellow 
postboy  came  to  the  steps.  She  was  tall  —  the 
bride  —  inches  taller  than  Uncle  Jacob,  tall  and 
slight,  and  dressed  in  dark  rich  colors,  but  with  so 
thick  a  veil  down  that  we  could  not  even  make  » 
guess  at  her  face,  not  even  when  she  kissed  us,  for 
she  only  raised  the  corner,  and  let  it  down  ^ain. 
She  was  timid,  no  doubt,  as  my  mother  had  said. 

“  Come  in,  dear  aunt,  by  the  fire.” 

“  You  must  both  be  half  frozen.” 

“  You  are  an  hour  later  than  we  hoped  you  would 
be.” 

“  Dear  Uncle  Jacob,  let  Tom  take  your  coat.” 
Civil  things  we  said  of  that  sort,  and  finally  mar¬ 
shalled  our  dear  relatives  to  the  fireside  in  the  morn¬ 
ing-room. 

“  Stir  the  fire  well  in  Mrs.  Jacob’s  bedroom  be¬ 
fore  she  goes  up  stairs,”  said  my  mother  to  the  maid 
as  she  left  the  room,  “  and  take  up  the  spiced  negus 
when  I  ring.  It  is  a  great  preservative  from  cold, 
negus  as  we  make  it,”  said  my  mother,  turning  to 
our  aunt  in  an  explanatory  manner. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  the  veiled  lady.  Uncle  Ja¬ 
cob  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  the  poker  in  hand, 
and  was  “  mending  the  fire,”  as  he  called  it,  to  such 
purpose  that  his  yellow-brown  face  became  suffused 
with  ardent  crimson,  and  we  kept  moving  our  chairs 
backwanls  half  a  foot  at  a  time. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  replying  to  my  mother ;  “  it  was  ” 
(poke),  “  it  was  cold  ”  (poke).  “  The  roads  were  ” 
(scrape  of  the  lower  bar)  “  like  glass  ”  (crash  of  the 
upper  crust),  “  and  we  crept  along  slowly.” 

“  Will  she  never  lift  her  veil  ?  ”  pondered  I,  and 
caught  myself  wandering  off  into  musings  about  the 
mythical  “  Pig-faced  Lady,”  and  her  rich  veil,  never 
drawn  aside  for  human  eyes  to  gaze  beliind.  What 
if  my  uncle  had  been  tempted  by  visions  of  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  to  marry  —  a  what  ?  Before  I  had  de¬ 
cided  as  to  the  sort  of  ugliness,  my  aunt  raised  her 
veil,  and  I  came  back  to  every-day  life. 

She  raised  her  veil,  and  we  all  looked  at  her. 
Nettie  made  some  excuse,  and  fled  from  the  room, 
but  I  could  hear  her  laughter  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

I  think  even  my  mother  was  startled  by  the 
swarthy,  gaunt  face  revealed.  It  was  a  Scotch  face 
evidently,  for  the  salient  fwints  of  Scotch  physiog¬ 
nomy  were  almost  caricatured,  they  were  so  strong¬ 
ly  pronounced.  The  high  cheek-bones  might  have 
l^longed  to  a  Tartar. 

“  Are  you  warm  enough  to  go  up  stairs  ?  ”  my 
mother  asked  her,  with  a  tremor  of  surprise  in  her 
gentler  tones. 

“  You  must  speak  out  to  her,”  said  Uncle  Jacob, 
with  a  curious  quiver  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

“  Out  ?  ”  my  mother  asked. 

“Yes,  loud”;  and  again  the  quiver.  “Janet!” 
and  he  moved  closer  to  his  wife,  “  Mary  wants  to 
know  if  you  are  ready  to  go  up  stairs  ?  ”  He  spoke 
in  loudest  tones. 

“  What  ?  ”  she  said,  turning  an  ear  as  deaf  as 
Dame  Eleanor  Spearing’s.  “  Up  stairs  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Will  you  go  and  take  your  things  off'?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am  ready,  quite  ready,  thank  you  ” ;  and 
she  turned  to  my  mother,  and  rose  from  her  seat. 

“  Ring  for  the  negus,”  my  mother  bade  me.  — 
“Janet,  let  me  carry  your  cloak,”  she  said  in  a 
desperate  voice ;  but  Aunt  Janet  was  evidently 
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dubious  of  her  meaning  till  mjr  mother  had  taken 
possession  of  that  article. 

“  Uncle,”  said  Tom,  “  I  ’ll  show  you  your  dress¬ 
ing-room.” 

“  What  on  earth  can  he  have  done  it  for  ?  ”  whis¬ 
pered  Tom  as  he  passed  me. 

Jane  and  I  were  left  together,  and  Nettie  came 
back  when  she  heard  them  pass  up  stairs. 

“  O  Nettie,  why  did  you  laugh  in  the  hall  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  She  would  n’t  hear  it,”  said  Nettie ;  “  and  you 
know  Uncle  Jacob ’s  always  a  little  deaf.” 

“  You  will  be  getting  us  into  a  scrape,  indeed,  if 
you  don’t  take  care.” 

“  Not  I.  O,  wliat  a  bride  I  ” 

“  She  is  an  odd-looking  creature,”  said  Jane. 

“  Fifty  at  least.” 

“  We  shall  Ik;  as  hoarse  as  rooks  with  shouting  to 
her,  if  they  stay  for  a  week,”  said  Jane. 

“  What  a  sight  the  courtship  must  have  been ! 
Poor  Uncle  Jacob  must  have  made  love  under  diffi¬ 
culties  indeed :  the  whole  neighborhood  must  have 
been  as  wise  as  himself.  How  ever  could  he  have 
managed  it !  ”  and  Nettie  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncon¬ 
trollable  laughter,  in  which  we  both  joined.  In  the 
height  of  our  merriment.  Aunt  Janet  entered  the 
room.  It  was  well  she  was  so  deaf,  or  she  might 
have  heard  what  would  have  vexed  her. 

James  and  the  parlor-maid  waited  on  us  at  din¬ 
ner  in  a  state  of  much  amazement.  Their  eyes 
seemed  to  be  fascinated  to  her,  however  much  they 
might  try  to  lo<;k  the  other  way.  James  was  quite 
nervous,  too,  poor  man,  and  absolutely  jumped  every 
now  and  then  when  my  father  roared  out  a  piece  of 
politeness  to  the  lady  by  his  side;  but  he  did  his 
oest.  He  did  not  attempt  to  shout  to  her,  for  he 
was  so  proper-minded  a  footman,  that  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  lift  his  voice  and  bellow  in  the  un¬ 
seemly  manner  required ;  so  he  employed  dumb-show, 
—  lifting  up  her  wineglass  to  her  notice  first,  and 
then  holding  sherry  and  Sauteme  before  her  in  a 
beseeching  manner,  that  she  might  elect  between 
them.  Nettie  watched  him  gravely,  but  unluckily 
her  eyes  caught  mine,  and  a  spasm  of  silent  laughter 
passed  over  her  face.  She  did  not  laugh,  however, 
and  her  potato  did  not  choke  her,  so  all  was  well. 
The  evil  moment  was  only  deferred,  however,  for 
Aunt  Janet  bethought  herself  of  the  bag  that  hung 
by  her  side,  and  drawing  thence  a  tube  with  bone, 
ear,  and  mouth  pieces  fitted  thereto,  she  said  to  my 
mother,  “  Please,  use  my  tube,  and  I  shall  hear 
you  ” ;  and  uncoiled  it  as  she  spoke. 

“  T.oke  that  end  to  your  mistre-ss,”  said  my  father 
to  James ;  but  never  did  tyro  taking  electric  wire 
in  hand  look  more  uncomfortable  than  did  James 
as  he  handled  the  unknown  instniment  He  seemed 
to  expect  a  shock  as  he  half-dropped  it  by  my 
mother’s  plate. 

“  Gently !  ”  said  Aunt  Janet,  who  had  the  other 
end  in  her  ear,  and  James  started  worse  than  ever. 
No  help  for  it ;  Nettie  must  laugh ;  but  with  great 
skill  she  succeeded  in  producing  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  that  made  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks. 

My  father  explained  the  cause  of  my  uncle’s 
marriage  to  us  in  the  evening  after  our  guests  had 
retired. 

“  She  was  Samuel  Marten’s  only  child,”  he  began. 

“  His  partner’s  ?  ”  said  my  mother. 

“  Yes.  When  he  told  me  that  much,  I  saw  day¬ 
light  at  once.  Old  Marten  died  in  India  over  a 
year  ago,  and  she  came  home.” 


“  That  makes  her  so  brown,”  said  Nettie.  “  I 
thought  she  had  an  Indian  sort  of  look.” 

“  Her  fortune,  of  course,  is  very  large ;  and  not 
knowing  into  what  hands  she  might  tail,  he  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  marry  her ;  and  she  as  a  woman 
of  sense,  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  Jacob  has 
acted  a  very  sensible  part ;  so  now  all  that  remains 
is  for  us  to  be  civil  to  her :  she  deserves  it,” 

“  Did  he  say  anything  about  her  deafness,  papa?  ” 

“  No,  child.  Why  should  he  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  ?  ” 

“  Nonsense  1  What  does  it  signify  ?  He  ’ll  only 
lead  the  quieter  life  for  it.  A  wife’s  tongue  — 
Now,  Mary,”  said  he,  looking  at  my  mother,  — 
“  now,  Mary,  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

“  I  was  not  saying  anything,  dear,”  said  my  moth¬ 
er  ;  she  led  my  fiither  in  a  chain  of  silk,  that  was  as 
strong  as  iron.  What  a  wonder  it  is  that  women 
should  ever  be  ignorant  as  to  where  lies  the  secret  of 
their  strength.  How  few  men  can  resist  the  might 
of  gentleness  1  My  mother’s  gentle  craft  was  partly 
natural,  partly  won  loyally  from  the  Holy  Book  that 
teaches  so  fully  of  the  “  soft  answer  ”  that  is  stronger 
than  triple  shield  against  the  thrust  of  wrath. 

After  a  day  or  two.  Aunt  Janet  took  up  the  habit 
of  coming  to  the  moming-room  directly  alter  break¬ 
fast,  and  spending  the  whole  forenoon  there.  At 
first,  we  were  rather  a  silent  party  after  she  ap¬ 
peared.  No  matter  how  deaf  your  companion  is,  it 
IS  generally  some  time  before  you  can  cast  off  the 
mistaken  idea  that  half  of  what  you  say  is  heard ; 
and  Aunt  Janet  had  such  a  sharp  sort  of  look  about 
her  —  unlike  the  patient,  waiting  look  that  deaf 
people  usually  acquire  —  that  we  were  absurdly  si¬ 
lent  in  her  presence  for  a  while. 

Nettie  broke  the  ice  first,  and  made  some  remarks 
.as  to  Aunt  Janet’s  personal  appearance  ;  but  when 
I  started,  and  looked  at  the  poor  lady’s  face,  it  was 
evident  that  all  sounds  fell  idlv  alike  on  those  dead 
ears  of  hers.  “  Do  you  know  f  like  her  ?  ”  said  Net¬ 
tie  abruptly  one  morning,  when  my  mother  was 
urging  us  to  be  more  attentive.  “  Of  course,  she ’s 
the  greatest  old  fright  that  ever  w.as  seen ;  but  she  is 
kindly  and  good-hearted,  I  am  sure.” 

My  mother  looked  pained  ;  “  Nettie,  don’t  speak 
of  your  aunt  so.  Never  mind  her  looks  :  she  cannot 
help  them.” 

“  I  supjKKie  she  cannot,  mamma,  and  yet  a  sort  of 
instinct  makes  me  blame  people  for  being  ugly.” 

“  It  is  n’t  her  face  I  mind,”  said  Jane,  who  had 
token  a  strong  dislike  to  our  aunt ;  “  but  her  voice 
is  dreadful.  Her  voice  is  like  the  tearing  of  calico, 
and  sets  iny  very  teeth  on  edge.”  Our  aunt  was  sit¬ 
ting  knitting  quietly  by  the  fire  all  this  time. 

“  She  cannot  help  her  voice,”  said  my  mother : 
“  you  should  try  and  look  at  people’s  pleasant  side, 
Jane.” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  has  a  pleasant  side.” 

My  mother  made  no  answer,  but  turned  and 
shouted  a  little  of  the  morning  news  from  tlie  paper, 
to  amuse  our  aunt.  Presently  Tom  entered. 

“  Nettie,  look  here ;  there  is  a  great  hole  in  my 
pocket.  Will  you  sew  it  up  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  only  come  closer.  Now,  stand  still,  —  do 
stand  still,  Tom,  dear,  —  I  am  pricking  my  finger.” 

“  How  long  is  she  going  to  stay  ?  ”  asked  Tom. 

“  As  long  as  she  pleases,”  my  mother  replied. 

“  How  on  earth  uo  you  manage  to  amuse  such  a 
living  statue  ?  I  would  not  be  one  of  you  girb  shut 
up  in  a  room  with  her  morning  after  morning,  lor 
something.  She  would  mesmerize  me.” 
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“  You  pjun  me,  Tom,  when  you  speak  so.  There 
is  nothing  attractive  about  your  aunt;  but  I  am 
sure  she  is  a  very  worthy  person,  and  deserving  of 
your  respect,”  said  iny  mother. 

“  What !  for  hooking  the  old  gentleman  ?  ” 

“  Tom,”  said  Nettie,  “  do  you  think  that  is  Aunt 
Janet’s  hair,  or  a  wig  ?  ”  (in  a  confidential  tone.) 

“  A  wig,  to  be  sure,”  said  Tom,  determinedly. 

“  I  eannot  bear  it,  Tom,”  said  my  mother ;  “  you 
must  really  go  out  of  the  room.  —  Come,  Nettle, 
and  show  your  aunt  some  of  your  water-colors.  I 
dare  say  she  likes  looking  at  drawings.” 

“  She  looks  like  a  judge,”  said  sarcastic  Jane. 

Nettie  went  to  the  piano  after  a  while,  and  sung 
a  ballad  or  two  of  Balte’s  and  Lindley’s,  sliding  out 
of  them  into  some  Scotch  airs,  which  she  sang  un¬ 
commonly  well.  I  was  watching  Aunt  Janet’s  un¬ 
interested  face  as  Nettie  sang,  and  tliinking,  with 
some  pity,  how  great  a  privation  hers  was,  when 
Nettie  struck  the  first  bar  of  Ye  Banks  and  Braes, 
and  a  change  swept  across  the  immobile  face  for  an 
instant,  as  if  she  heard,  —  at  least,  I  mean  that  for 
a  second  I  fancied  so,  for  as  I  looked,  the  face  was 
dull-deaf  as  ever. 

“  Poor  thing !  ”  said  my  mother,  “  how  I  wish  she 
could  hear  those  sweet  Scotch  surs  1  ” 

“  I  shoidd  not  think  it  would  make  much  difier- 
ence  to  her,”  said  Jane.  “  I  don’t  suppose  she  is 
inclined  to  be  romantic.” 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  my  father  came 
into  the  moming-room  just  before  lunch,  and  seeing 
Aunt  Janet,  was  about  to  withdraw.  “  I  wanted  to 
tell  you — ”  he  said  to  my  mother. 

“  Tell  me  what,  dear  V  ” 

“  Nothing  —  but  that  Jacob  told  me  they  are  go¬ 
ing  on  Thursday.  He  is  getting  fidgetty  at  being 
away  from  the  office  so  long.” 

“  Janet  spoke  about  going  to  me  this  morning.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  you  have  kept  her  amused.  She 
must  be  conciliated  at  any  cost.  We  must  have 
them  again  soon,  though  I  hate  the  sight  of  her.  I 
really  cannot  enjoy  my  dinner  in  the  least,  shouting 
out  as  I  must  between  every  mouthful.  But  it  can¬ 
not  be  helped.”  . 

“  I  like  her,”  said  my  mother :  “  she  is  quiet  and 
sensible,”  as  my  father  moved  back  out  of  the  door- 
wi^ 

'Thursday  morning  came,  and  our  guests  were  to 
leave  us.  Uncle  Jacob  was  particularly  kind  in 
his  manner  to  us  all,  telling  Nettie  and  me  that  we 
must  come  and  pay  our  aunt  a  visit  in  town  after 
they  moved  into  their  new  house  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens. 

“  You  shall  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  as  your  aunt 
means  to  keep  a  carriage,”  he  said  kindly,  and  we 
thanked  him  as  in  duty  bound ;  but  I  don’t  think 
we  either  of  us  felt  inclined  to  venture  on  our  new 
aunt’s  hospitality. 

We  all  went  up  stairs  with  Aunt  Janet,  to  help 
her  to  dress  herself  in  her  wraps  and  furs.  When 
she  was  dressed,  she  sent  the  maid  out  of  the  room, 
observing  to  my  mother  as  she  did  so,  that  she  never 
gave  visitor’s  money  to  servants. 


“  Nor  to  anybody  she  can  help,”  said  Jane. 

“  There,  you  mistake  me,”  said  our  aunt,  turning 
round  sharply  on  the  unlucky  Jane  in  an  instant 
“  I  act  from  principle  in  not  giving  to  servants,  not 
from  greed.” 

“  How  ever  did  she  hear  me  ?  ”  gasped  Jane  in  a 
lower  tone  to  me. 

“  As  I  hear  other  people,”  smd  my  aunt  quietly. 
—  “  Good  by,  dear  Mary,”  (and  she  turned  to  kiss 
my  mother).  “  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I 
never  expected  you  to  think  me  a  beauty,  you  ! 
know ;  you  gave  me  credit  for  being  ‘  kind-hearted 
and  sensible,’  —  I  think  that  was  it,  —  and  that  is 
all  I  want  from  you.  Believe  me,  I  think  all  the 
better  of  you  for  having  lived  with  you  lor  three 
weeks  in  the  palace  of  'Kaith.” 

“  Why,  Janet !  then  you  ’re  not  deaf  after  all  ?  ” 

But  what  she  answered,  or  what  my  mother  said 
after  that,  I  don’t  know,  for  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
from  the  room.  We  could  not  even  bring  ourselves 
to  go  down  and  say  good  by  when  we  heard  my 
father  and  Tom  shouting  last  words  at  the  carriage- 
door.  I  do  not  think  we  broke  silence  tor  some 
minutes,  till  Nettie  said :  “  We  have  done  it  now ! 
How  she  must  hate  us  1  ” 

“For  whatV”  asked  Tom,  suddenly  appearing; 
and  then  we  told  him  all. 

“  You  don’t  mean  it !  ”  and  then  he  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  the  longest  of  whistles. 

What  mjr  father  said  on  the  subject  wc  never 
knew,  nor,  indeed,  guessed,  for  his  face  was  a  sealed 
book,  when  he  so  pleased  it,  but  no  doubt  liis  heart 
condemned  him  sufficiently. 

“It  was  the  meanest  trick!”  said  Jane.  “Im¬ 
possible  to  defend  ourselves  against  such  low  cun¬ 
ning.” 

“  No,  my  dear,  you  might  easily  have  been  safe. 

I  don’t  think  it  was  i^uite  fair  of  your  aunt,  though, 
and  I  shall  write  and  tell  her  so.” 

A  few  dap  brought  Aunt  Janet’s  letter.  “  You 
mast  forgive  me,  Mary,”  she  said.  “  I  allow  I  was 
wrong,  —  very  wrong,  if  you  will;  but  when  you 
understand  all,  you  will  allow  that  my  temptation 
was  strong  to  see  you  all  as  you  arc.  Some  day  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  father’s  second  wife, 
who  happily  died  before  him,  and  you  will  see  that 
my  dread  of  desiming  people  is  a  natural  one,  after 
what  I  have  sufrered.  Come  up  to  town  and  sec 
me,  Mary,  and  let  us  talk  it  all  over  till  you  forgive 
me.” 

“  You  have  saved  us,  mother,  I  do  believe,”  said 
Tom.  “  She  likes  you  well  enough  to  smile  on  us 
all  for  your  sake.” 

A  letter  came  from  Uncle  Jacob  next.  “  Bring 
the  girls  with  you  when  you  come,  Mary,”  he 
said.  “Don’t  let  them  be  vexed  with  their  aunt 
for  her  whimsies, — she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  your 
Nettie.” 

“  Nettie’s  naughtiness  serves  her  as  well  as  most 
people’s  goodness,”  said  Tom.  “Mother,  look  at 
your  letter  again,  and  see  if  there  is  n’t  an  invitation 
for  me.” 


